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The Parish Church and Abbey of 
— Titchfield. 


the beautiful 
Hampshire valley 
of the Meon, nine 
miles south-east 
of Southampton, 
and two miles 
west from Fare- 
ham, is the small 
ancient market 
town of Titch- 
In the centre of the town stands 
the parish church of St. Peter, of fair 
size and of much interest. It consists of 
a chancel of three bays, with south chapel, 





a wide nave of four bays, with north and. 
south aisles and south porch, and western | 


tower and spire. 
Recent attention given to this church 
has resulted in the lower part of the small, 


unbuttressed western tower being pro-| 


nounced to be of fairly early Saxon work. 


This was first noted by Rev. Dr. Cox, in| 


the spring of 1901, and his surmise was 


confirmed by Mr. Peers when the church | 
was visited by the Royal Archzological In- | 


stitute, in July, 1902. The position of 
a blocked-up round window in the 


west wall of the nave shows that the tower | 
was originally much lower than at pre-| 


sent, and more of the nature of a porch, 


with probable side openings, like those of | 


several early Saxon churches, such as 


Brixworth at its first building. Mr. Peers | 
considers that the western arch of the | 


tower is original, though tampered with 
at later dates, and that the south-west 
angle of the original nave remains, ‘‘with 
a triple lacing course of Roman brick, 
about 12 ft. from the ground, which also 
ran round the three exposed sides of the 
tower.”’ 

In the first half of the twelfth century 
the Saxon church was considerably en- 
larged, a south aisle being built, and a 
very good doorway, of three orders. of zig- 
zag mouldings, inserted.as.an improved 
entrance in the eastern archway of the 
tower. A new chancel must have been 
built at the same date. The chancel arch 
% pointed, but springs from semi-circular, 
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Gatehouse, Titchfield Abbey 
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substantial responds of undoubted Norman 
date. A variety of moulded stones, in- 


and arch voussoirs, were found in the 
fabric during alterations and rebuilding 
of 1867. Some of these may now be seen 
in a curious position within the church, 
namely, heaped up in front of the low 
chancel screen on the south side of the 
nave. 


grow in importance, for an abbey of 
Premonstratensian Canons was_ then 
founded about half a mile to the north of 
the town. Bishop Peter des Roches in- 
| vited.a colony of these White Canons to 





Halesowen, 


cluding portions of several Norman capitals 


In the year 1222, when this Norman | 
church was standing, Titchfield began to | further heightened in the first half of the 


settle here from the Shropshire abbey of | English style. 
First among the foundation | chancel are three pointed arched sedilia of 
endowments of the abbey was the manor | that date, the one nearest to the east being 
and advowson of Titchfield, and thence- | on a higher level; beyond them is a trefoil 
forth, for more than three centuries, the headed piscina niche, 


fortunes of the church and town were | drain. 


the canon who was vicar, or perpetual 
curate, of the parish church of Titchfield 
is mentioned on each occasion. 

It took the White Canons some time to 
|erect their own conventual church and 
| buildings, and it would appear that they 
| soon afterwards took in hand or directed: 
| the extension and repairs of the parish 
|church. The old west tower in front of 
| the Norman work (which had been pro- 
bably crowned with a belfry stage) was 





| thirteenth century, though altered several: 
| times at subsequent dates. Later in the 
same century a south chancel chapel was 
built, and the Norman chancel removed 
,to make way for a larger fabric in the 
On the south side of the 


with projecting 
The arcade of two arches into the 


fostered by the overshadowing adjacent south chapel has enriched capitals to the 


monastery of the like name. 


| pier and responds. This rebuilding of the 


| Ere long the rectory of the church be- | chancel and erection of a south chapel 


| of its nearness to that religious founda- 
tion, but because the long series of vicars 
up to the time of the dissolution of the 


canons of the convent. 


} 
' 


possessed the special privilege of appoint- 


ing (if they desired it) their own members 


| to act as vicars of churches in their gift, 
| without any papal or episcopal dispensa- 
, tion. 
_ the bishop for institution, and were “ per- 


their rule in various particulars. 
also remained members of the chapter of 


of their order made their circuit. In the 





record of visitations of Titchfield Abbey 
in 1420, and again in 1478, the presence of 


monasteries were chosen from among the | 
The canons of | 
pie roby alone among religious orders 


Such vicars had to be presented to | 


came appropriated to the abbey, and formed | would undoubtedly be the work of the 
the more substantial of its spiritualities; | abbot and canons, as they were the rectors. 
it was valued at the high annual rate of |The monastery was dedicated to the 
581. 6s, 8d. by Pope Nicholas’s taxation of | Assumption of Our Lady, and this new 
1291. The church was also peculiarly under chapel became the Lady Chapel of the 
the care of the abbey, not only on account | parish church. 


It was always, however, 
| specially identified with the abbey, and 
| before this altar there was probably a 
| special seat or throne for the abbot; in 
several pre-Reformation wills of different 
dates it is named as the ‘* Abbot’s Chapel.”” 
The founder of this chapel was probably 
William de Byketon, the fourth abbot, 
according to the old chartulary, but in 
reality the seventh, who is described as 
‘* ruling venerably the Church.”’ 

The monastery suffered with almost ex- 


| ceptional severity from the awful visitation 


petual,’”? but they continued to wear the | 
white habit of their order, and to observe | 
They | 


their own convent, and had to present | 
themselves for visitation when the superiors | 


of the Black Death in 1349. There are 
complete inventories extant of the corn and. 
stock of the monastery and its manors:er 
granges in 1348, and again in 1370. Al- 
though the interval of twenty-two years 
gave some time to recuperate, the contrast 
between the comparative ‘affluence of the 
one date and the poverty of the other is 
most remarkable. For instance, in’ 1948 
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Titchfield Church : West Exd 








Titchfield Church : Interior. 





the abbot and canons had 170 quarters of | heads in the south wall, belong to this 
wheat, 175 of barley, and 198 of oats, and | period, with a doorway beneath the centre 
28 of winter wheat; whereas in 1370 they | one; these windows, as well as the three- 
had no wheat, and merely 5 quarters of | light one at the east end, look singularly 
‘barley and 16 of oats. | bare on the exterior, owing to the entire 

All this had probably its effect on the | absence of hood moulds. There are three 
architecture and development of the parish | sedilia in this chapel of equal level, with 
church, but some time in the rule of John | ogee trefoiled heads, and a piscina niche of 
de Thomy, who was abbot from 1360 to/ like style beyond them. The arch into the 
1379, the south chapel was enlarged,and the | south aisle is of a plain character, and lacks 
outer walls were rebuilt. The three some- | capitals. In fact, all the work about this 
what quaint two-light windows, with ogee ' chapel, save the thirteenth century arcade 








on the chancel side, is of an impoverished 
character for the time of its execution, anq 
doubtless reflects the embarrassed condi. 
tion of ,the abbey’s finances. 

The south aisle is separated from the 
nave by an arcade of four arches, sup. 
ported by octagon piers and responds of 
late fourteenth century style, but the outer 
wall of this aisle and other parts were 
generally reconstructed in 1867. The inner 
circle of the south wall is disfigured by 
some lines of various coloured bricks ; there 
is, however, some justification in their 
presence, as they emphatically stamp the 
work as of the Victorian era. 

The north aisle is separated from the 
nave by an arcade of four lofty arches, the 
spring of which is considerably higher 
than that of the opposite arcade. The 
piers and responds are slender, and formed 
of a group of four shafts round a centre. 
Their style, together with the bases and 
capitals, show unmistakably that they are 
of advanced fifteenth century work. The 
work of this aisle is usually assigned locally 
to Bishop Wickham ; but this is an impos- 
sibility, as an arcade of this character 
can scarcely be eariler than 1450. The 
five-light east window, the four three-light 
windows on the north side, and the wes: 
window are of similar style, and good ex- 
amples of the date. On each side of the 
east window is the handsome crocketed 
canopy of a large image niche, whilst the 
smaller one of the same kind is placed 
against the aisle side of the eastern 
respond. The roof of this aisle is a lead- 
covered lean-to of slight elevation; it has 
the original main timbers, and the support- 
ing spandrels are plainly pierced. The roof 
of the nave is now high pitched and lead- 
covered. 

The chancel, save on the south side, was 
rebuilt later in the perpendicular style, 
probably at the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VII. There is a fine five-light east 
window, and three three-light windows on 
the south side. 

The’ tower at the west end, of Saxon 
origin, has been altered at various dates 
and it is difficult to say whether the octa- 
gon-broached spire, covered with wooden 
shingles, was placed on it in the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century. It is crowned 
with a vane supported by well-wrought 
elegant ironwork, giving the compass 
points, of eighteenth century date. 1€ 
lowest stage of the tower still serves as a 
west porch, and the bellringers’ chamber 
above is gained by an outer flight of stone 
steps against the north wall. 

The south porch is modern, and of the 
same date as the aisle. On each side of the 
large east window of the chancel are two 
good canopied niches, one above the other. 
Part of the lower one on the north side is 
interrupted by a mural monument to Ed- 
ward Ives, formerly surgeon of the Kent, 
commanded by Vice-Admiral Watson; he 
died in 1786. Against the south wall, close 
to the east end, is the mural monument 0! 
William Chamberlaine, 1608, and _ his 
wife, with their two sons and two daugh- 
ters, their respective effigies are all repre- 
sented in kneeling attitudes. His epitaph 
somewhat singularly ends with the old 
Catholic conclusion, ‘‘ Upon whos soule 
our Lorde have mercie."’ 

When the Hampshire abbeys were being 
forcibly ‘‘ surrendered "’ to Henry VIII. 
the formal surrender of Titchfield was 
signed on December 28, 1537, by Joho 
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The Wriothesley Monument, Titchfield Church. 
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Gate-House, Titchfield Abbey. 








Salisbury, the last abbot. 
consecrated Suffragan Bishop of Thetford 
in the previous year, and held the abbey 


He had been 


‘in commendam,’’ There were few people | 
in England who took a more active part in | 


the destruction of the monasteries or pro- 
fited more by their destruction than Sir 
Thomas Wriothesley, the controller of the 
royal household. He obtained the houses 
and most of the possession of the Hamp- 


shire abbeys of Titchfield, Beaulieu, and 
Hyde, and for a time the friary of South- 
wick... By favour of the King, the whole 
of the possessions of Titchfield monastery, 
including the rectory and advowson of the 
vicarage of Titchfield Parish Church passed 
to Wriothesley, the very moment that the 
‘surrender’? was accomplished. The 


progress on January 20, 1538, and the work 
of turning the abbey into a grand residence 
of Wriothesley begun. In this “ right 
stately house embattled,” as Leland 
termed it, Sir Thomas at once took 
up his residence. He was created 
Earl of Southampton by Edward 
VI., and naturally became the chief 
man of Titchfield and the district. 
The bad fortune that afterwards befel him 
and his son forms a striking feature in 
Spelman’s *‘ History of Sacrilege,’’ and 
there has for many a long year been 
but little left of his great stately house, 
save the deserted entrance tower. 

The Wriothesleys, as holders of the 
great tithe and-of the vicarage advowson, 
and general ‘successors to the manorial 
and other rights of the old abbots, not un- 
naturally treated the abbot’s chapel of the 
parish church as their special property and 
burial place. Sir Thomas Wriotheslev, 
K.G., Chancellor, Baron Wriothesley of 
Titchfield, and first Earl of Southampton, 
died at Titchfield in 1550, but was buried in 
the church of St. Andrew, Holborn. But 
in accordance with the will of his son 
Henry, the second Earl, who died in 1581, 
a most sumptuous monument was erected 
in the centre. of the abbot’s chapel in this 
church to the: memory of his father and 
mother and himself. “ The body of the first 
Earl was removed here by the direction of 
his son, from the place of its first inter- 
ment. The whole composition of this 
monument is a remarkably fine example of 
a late Elizabethan. non-mural memorial, 
and is, on the whole, in very good preserva- 
tion.. The life-size effigy of the Countess 
occupies the highest, or centre, position ; 
on her right hand is the effigy of her hus- 
band, the first Earl, in Chancellor's gown, 
and on her left her son, the second Earl, in 
late plate-armour.' ‘All three effigies retain 
much of the original painting. On the 
north side of the great monument are a 
son and daughter kneeling at a desk, and 
on the south side two daughters; the ends 
bear elaborate heraldic shields. At each 
of the four angles of the monument are tall 
obelisks of red-veined marble. 

Against the south wall of this chapel is 
the mural monument, with small recum- 
bent effigy of Ye Ldie Marye Wryotheslye, 
fourth daughter of Henry, Earl of South- 
ampton, who died in 1615, aged four 
years and four months.’”’ The Henry of 
this inscription was the third Earl, the 
friend and patron of Shakespeare ; he was 
buried at Titchfield in 1624. 

There is a singular lack of old fittings in 
this church. Almost the only bit of wood- 
work of any age is a single Jacobean coffin 
stool or support, now used as a seat to a 
prayer desk at the east end of the south 
aisle. The octagon font at the west end of 
the nave is modern. 

Over the chancei arch at the west end 
of the nave is a painted embattled rood- 
beam. On the wall above is a well-exe- 
cuted painted rood of the Crucifixion, with 
St. Marvy and St. John, with the words be- 
neath, ‘‘ So God loved the world.” The 
painting was executed by Mr. C. E. 
Kempe, in memory of the Honourable 
Misses Baring, of West Hill, in this parish. 
Over the west doorway of the nave is a 
large wall painting of our Lord and the 
miraculous draught of fishes; it was exe- 
cuted in 1852, as a memorial to Rev. W. 





altar stones and monumental pavers and 
tombs of the. conventual church were in 


M. Cosser, vicar of the parish, and is 
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EE 
already suffering not a little from the pas- 
sage of time, 

It only remains to be added that the 
greater part of the good grey stone of this 
church obviously came from the long ago 
exhausted excellent limestone quarry of 
Binstead, in the Isle of Wight. 

The Abbey ef Titchfield, to the north of 
the town, was a building of considerable 
magnitude, largely rebuilt in the fifteenth 
century by Abbot William Autyn, and 
standing in the midst of a fine estate. It was 
renowned for its great fish ponds, four of 
which were a mile in length. When Richard 
Il. and his.queen .peid.a surprise visit to 
the abbot in 1393 they were nearly washed 
away by the bursting of one of the fish 
ponds a little distance from the abbey, 
but were to some extent appeased by the 
appearance of twelve great pike at the 
dinner table, A good deal as yet unprinted 
concerning the rule and condition of their 
house and estates:can be gleaned from the 
three old registers or chartularies, in the 
possession of the Duke of Portland. The 
most interesting entry gives a full cata- 
logue of the abbey’s very large library, 
drawn up in the year 1400. 

The fate of the abbey in the hands of 
Sir Thomas Wriothesley has already 
been mentioned. The new abbot’s 
lodgings or house built by Abbot 
Autyn went by the name of ‘“ The 
Grete Place "’ (or palace), and Wriothesley | 
gave the name of Place House to his recon- 
structed residence, which it still bears. 
This once fine mansion, which has so often 
changed hands, was successively a resi- 
dence of the Earls of Southampton, the 
Earls of Gainsborough, the Dukes of Port- 
land: ahd-Beaufort, and the Delmé family. 
The Delmés_dismantled the buildings be- 
tween 1780 and 1790, since which time they 
have. been left a prey to the weather and 
the ivy, The ruins, however, still pre- 
sent a stately appearance, and sufficient 
remains to be able to trace the general 
plan of the old thirteenth century 
abbey. The cruciform church was aisle- 
less, with a vaulted roof, and had a tower 
in the centre. The cloisters were on the 
north side of the church, having the chap- 
ter house with dormitory over it on the 
east, the refectory on the north, and the 
cellarer’s range on the west, according to 
the usual plan. Wriothesley’s chief altera- 
tion was to build up a great square gate- 
house, with embattled corner turrets, which 
forms the chief feature of the present ruins, 
right in the centre of the nave of the 
church, pulling down the tower; he turned 
the refectory into his hall, and adapted the 
other buildings to domestic purposes. 


es 
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THE ALEXANDRIA MUSEUM. 


HE new Museum at Alexandria in 
Egypt has been formed during 
the past ten years, under an 
enthusiastic Committee of Euro- 

pean residents, assisted by the patronage 

of the Anglo-Egvptian Government. The 

Government has been constituted owner of 

the antiquities within its walls, but the 

exceedingly well-designed building is the 
property of the Municipality, in the rear of 
whose offices on the high road between 

Alexandria and Ramleh it is built. 

The Museum is now in course of enlarge- 
ment to its full extent. It consists of six 
galleries crossing each other in such a way 











as to enclose four courtyards. At the in- 
tersections of these galleries are chambers 
in the form of Greek crosses, separated 
from the main corridors. Each gallery is 
about seven métres wide* and thirty long ; 

the only apertures for light are, four open- 

ings in the ceiling of each gallery, each 
about three métres square, which can be 
closed with blinds to exclude the glare of 
an Egyptian sun, 

One might suppose the building to have 
been designed by the architect of the 
Museum at Athens. _It resembles that 
building in. many respects, but with the 
advantage, due to experience, of having 
top lighting everywhere. A large Greek 
portico entrance is the only external archi- 
tectural feature. It is appropriate, although 
the line of its pediment hardly corresponds 
with thé actual construction of the roof to 


the building. The collection of antiquities, | 


which is remarkably representative of the 
Delta province, comprises the usual items 
of an Egyptian collection; “ Disjecta 
membra ”’ from rifled tombs, ‘mummies i in 
greater or less meine state of decay, frag- 
ments of temples, &c.' © But the objects 


which give a Tar Gaia interest to the]. — 


collection are the Roman and Christian re- 
mains, and these are also remarkable for 
their quality as well as quantity. They 
are given a suitable prominence in the 
galleries of the Museum, so that at a first 
glance the characteristic Egyptian style is 
hardly noticeable in the collection. 

The collection of Coptic monuments. is 
very interesting, and includes stone tablets, 
carvings in various materials, and textiles. 
Some curious Christian emblems are 
noticeable amongst these fragments of de- 
tail. In one case the common Egyptian 


A 
lai 


Caite Crosscs on Stone Slabs; Alc xandria 
Muscum. 


























Tau cross «(dee sicotch) has been fancifully 


treated in the style of a Byzantine throne, 


supporting what is evidently the sacra- 
mental loaf of bread. This idea is Possibly 
almost unique. 

Innumerable. terra-cotta lamps of the 
usual forms, Graeco-Roman figurines (some 
with well-preserved colours), and the inevit- 
able pottery of all periods fill up most in- 
teresting show-cases along the walls, 
whilst many fine statues and architectural 
details are disposed in the galleries and the 
inclosed courtyards. 

The once famous city of Alexandria has 
hitherto possessed but few attractions to 


the traveller of modern days, its ancient 


monuments seem so utterly lost to view be- 





48 men gg ye Sle pe convenient widsh for 
museum ies.: It allows of two deep. showcases, on: 
on either wall, and plenty of space for large architectural 
objects and monuments in the centre, 








neath the repulsive squalor of an Aieb town 
of the very worst Ven such of 
them as are still known to exist. “ Poy. 
pey’s Pillar,” covered with the traces 0; 
past generations of philistine tourist. 
stands a melancholy monument of tho 
greatest of ancient peoples in the midst «; 
a filthy plague-stricken suburb. “ (),,. 
patra’s Needles ”’ have been removed from 
their rubbish heaps to adorn cities greate; 
than Alexandria. And so the European 
visitor anxious to see the splendours o/ 
Saracenic art in the true East, or the grand 
remains of ancient Egypt on the Nile, ha. 
always been only too glad to curtail his 
stay in Alexandria as much as possible. 
Alexandria, however, now possesses jp 
its new Museum an attraction for the 
educated tourist, the chief merits of which 
lies in its being decidedly local in character. 
and therefore unique. It is also of specia! 
interest, in that it exhibits Greek and 
Roman art under the influences of other 
races and other physical conditions than 





those of the two peninsulas. 
NOTES. 

THE recent report of the 

Oo. Si British Association Com. 


mittee on changes in the sea- 
coast of the United Kingdom has conti. 
buted useful information upon this subject, 
but it does not bring us much nearer to a 
solution of the difficult problem involved 
in the provision of funds for inauguration 
of the necessary protective works. In 
some places where towns are threatened 
by the sea, there is no difficulty, as the 
cost of sea-walls, groynes, and other 
works is defrayed out of the rates. But 
there are long stretches of coast, wher 
land is of so little value that its owners 
would rather lose a yard or two in width 
every year than pay anything for protec- 
tion. People owning land behind owners 
in the front rank are naturally anxious 
that those on the frontier should take pre- 
cautionary measures. It is always pleasant 
to keep a buffer between oneself and 
threatened danger, but less agreeable to 
pay for such a luxury. This is just the 
position of landowners in the background. 
They would like protection from future 
peril, but object to pay for the advantage 
of posterity. Owners in the front rank 
also want protection, and think Govern- 


} ment should afford it free of cost. The 


whole situation bristles with difficulties. 
In the present day land is worth very little 
except for building purposes. The sugges- 
tion has been made that Government 
loans should be granted on the prospective 
value of land, so as to encourage owners 
to undertake coast protection works. This 
idea might be feasible in some parts, but, 
as we cannot expect the whole of our 
threatened coast-line to be converted into 
a continuous seaside resort, the sugges- 
tion is not likely to be of very material 
assistance. 





_ Tue latest contribution on 
Sa Ace” this subject is to be found in a 
paper presented to the Ameri- 

can Society of Civil Engineers by Mr. F. 
R. Johnson, who has had practical experi- 
ence of irrigation, both as an engineer and 
as a farmer in Natal. This communication 
confirms the opinions expressed by more 
than one engineer, that hydraulic engineet- 
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ing is very inadequately performed by 
South African agriculturists. Ditches or 
“ furrows ” are made without levels, the 
procedure being to test the furrow as con- 
struction proceeds, by letting the water 
follow up the work. Consequently the fall 
is generally inadequate, and much silt is 
deposited at flood time. Many farms have 
small reservoirs for surface water, but 
successful storage works for irrigation are 
very scarce. Occasionally dams have been 
thrown across streams, but owing to defi- 
cient design and construction many of 
these have burst. Speaking generally, 
irrigation works on any considerable scale 
are practically unknown. In dealing with 
the future possibilities of irrigation, the 
author thinks that until the law is amended 
irrigation works on a large scale cannot be 
undertaken by private enterprise. This 
conclusion is the same as that previously 
formed by Sir William Willcocks, who re- 
commended that all public streams should 
be proclaimed as State property, a course 
that would result in all irrigation works 
being carried out by the Government. In 
the opinion of Mr. Johnson, if irrigation 
be left wholly to private enterprise, the 
Government will eventually have to deal 
with the storage problem, as happened in 
the United States. It is much to be desired 
that prompt action should be taken upon 
the question of irrigation as a policy of 
drift will do much to delay the agricultural 
development of South Africa, and in addi- 
tion will tend to create difficulties to be 
dealt with in the future. 
SATISFACTORY progress is being 
Sunderland “made with the harbour of re- 
fuge now in course of con- 
struction by the River Wear Commis- 
sionérs. As Sunderland is one of the 
chief seats of the shipbuilding industry, 
and comes next to Southampton among 
the principal seaports of the United 
Kingdom, the new harbour is a work 
of considerable importance. The scheme, 
of which the estimated cost is more than 
half a million sterling, comprises the con- 
struction of two massive piers of granite 
and concrete, one on each side of the 
river, One of these piers, that on the 
Northern side, has recently been completed, 
the length being 2,800 ft., and the width 
35 ft. for a distance of 2,000 ft., while for 
the last 800 ft. the width is 41 ft. The 
height of the pier above high-water level 
is 10 ft., and at the extreme end a circular 
head, built on a foundation 4o ft. below low 
water level, rises to a height of 18 ft. above 
high water level, making a total height of 
72 ft. 6in. Upon this structure a light- 
house of red and white granite has been 
erected, rising to a height of 54 ft. 6in. 
from the pier head. The lighthouse is 
31 ft. in diameter at the base, gradually. 
reduced to 16.ft.-at the summit; the lan- 
tern has’a diameter of to ft., and the focal 
plane of the light is 83 ft. 6 in. above high: 
water level. All the granite and concrete 
blocks used in the construction of the piers) 
are made at works established by the Com- 
missionets;’ where they are loaded upon. 
waggons,and afterwards lifted into position | 
on the site by 60-ton «radial hydraulic 
cranes. Some idea of the character of the 
work may be gathered from the statement 
that the largest blocks-used weigh 56 tons | 
each, Operations are now: being concen-' 
trated upon the southern pier. | The final 





r 

completion of the work will certainly be to 
improve the river, and to promote the pros- 
perity of the town and port of Sunderland. 


ALTHOUGH a great difference 
Yexists between the permea- 
bility and porosity of concrete, 
some people are apt to consider these 
qualities as being identical. One of the 
most complete series of investigations with 
regard to the permeability of concrete was 
that undertaken by M. Feret, at the 
Boulogne Laboratory of the Ponts et 
Chaussées. The experiments to which we 
refer occupied a period of about five years, 
and from them it appears that the porosity 
of cement mortar varies considerably, 
diminishing as the proportion of cement 
increases, and increasing as the size of the 
sand grains diminishes. Again, the per- 
meability of mortar diminishes as.the pro- 
portion of cement increases, but increases 
with the size of the sand grains. Here it 
will be seen that the conditions of per- 
meability and porosity are by no means 
alike. The further difference is apparent 
that, while all mortars immersed in water 
will absorb liquid of volume practically 
equal to that of the calculated voids, there 
is a very great difference as regards per- 
meability, and in general it seems that 
the most porous mortar is the least per- 
meable, and vice versA. According to M. 
Feret, the effect of the passage of water is 
to set free small particles of cement, bring- 
ing them to the surface, where they pro- 
duce fine stalactites tending to solidify the 
mortar, and to form an exterior coating. A 
practical confirmation of M. Feret’s experi- 
ments was shown some time ago in con- 
nexion with a concrete tunnel at Hartford, 
U.S.A., where a large quantity of stalac- 
tites and stalagmites formed on the surface. 
This growth was first regarded as a defect, 
but was allowed to remain by the engineer, 
and the tunnel proved to be absolutely im- 
permeable, although built in a particularly 
damp situation. Other instances could be 
given confirming the results obtained by 
M. Feret, and it seems to be quite clearly 
proved that the permeability of cement 
mortar is not a consequence of porosity, 
and that it is, in fact, inversely propor- 
tional to porosity. 


The Permeabilit 
of Concrete, 





At the inquest into the death 
Ph or A of the workman who was 

killed on Friday last by the 
failure of a crane, it was ascertained that 
the mishap was primarily due to the 
shifting of the shoe carrying the mast. 
The shoe was not directly secured to the 
platform, but was supposed to be held in 
position by two guys. Consequently. it is 
not altogether surprising that the mast 
should have broken away under the strain 
of work. Although the contractor’s fore- 
man considered the crane to be properly 
erected, he was of opinion that the 
accident was caused by the slipping 
of the shoe. owing to, the wetting 
of the platform: by rain. . This is a very 
natural conclusion, and no ‘one will be 
likely to disagree with the view of the 
jury that the erection of the crane was 
improperly supervised: Those who have 
studied the characteristics of water know 
that under favourable conditions it is, one 
of the most efficient \wbricants-at the dis- 
posal of the engineer. 
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CONSIDERABLE alterations are 
now being made to the 
grounds which lie before the 
main front of Blenheim Palace, with a 
view to a larger expanse of short turf and 
wider sweeps of drive. The well-known 
bridge by Sir William Chambers will 
presently lead to a larger and more digni- 
fied space, more in keeping with the bridge 
itself. But Blenheim Palace must be 
always an unsatisfactory building, for the 
good reason that Sir John Vanbrugh de- 
signed a palace instead of a house. No 
one can notice the so-called triumphal arch 
which the Duchess plated at the entrance 
by the little town of Woodstock as a me- 
morial ‘of the Duke without a smile. Both 
im character and situation it is a failure. 
The misfortune of erecting such palaces as 
Blenheim is that the expense of keeping 
them up is enormous, and they must often 
either be allowed to go to rack and ruin 
or be a heavy burden on a landed estate 
to the detriment ‘of the dwellers in it. 
Fortunately, so far as Blenheim is con- 
cerned, this is not at present the case. But 
when we look at Blenheim or at Stowe 
as primarily English country mansions, 
we must feel that the architects of the 
eighteenth century were foiled when they 
came to the designing of these buildings. 
They were wanting in an appreciation of 
the needs of the future. But then again 
there was, as regards Blenheim, the 
“‘ troublesome chiel ’’ in the shape of the 
Duchess Sarah. 


Al'e at'ons at 
Blenheim, 





One of the few recent fine 
Benge. days tempted us to an ex- 
cursion to Kew, partly with 
the object of seeing the completed effect 
of the new bridge at Kew. No architect, 
we believe, has been employed on it, and 
the details are rather commonplace; but 
the simple and massive treatment of the 
work renders it much more agreeable to 
the eye than many more pretentious 
engineering works in which what is sup- 
posed to be ‘“‘ architectural effect ’’ has 
been attempted. The iron lamp-standards 
are clumsy in design, byt the massive 
granite arches, with no ornament except 
a low-relief panei at the centre of the 
bride with a coat of arms, have a fine 
effect, and illustrate how. difficult it 
is to spoil a stone arched bridge 
if you will only let its lines speak 
for themselves. It cannot, of course, be 
pretended that the new bridge has any- 
thing like the picturesque and. graceful 
effect'of the old one, but that effect- arose 
partly from its practical defects; for a 
bridge with numerous narrow arches and 
a considerable gradient is much more dear 
to the eye of the artist than one with a fetw 
wide arches and a flatter gradient.. That 
cannot be helped; but we certainly miss 
the graceful effect of the old open’ balus- 
trade—a particularly well-designed one. 
We do not see’ why this effect at least 
might not have been preserved, instead of 
adopting the solid balustrade, which is so 
blank and heavy in effect by comparison. 





Tire Birkbeck School of: Art 

i ck School a Hy rt : ’ 
ree ey has on exhibition the students 
work for session 1g02-3. The 

exhibits include a set of drawings'in archi- 
tectural design ‘Which in’ 1902" gained“a 
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National silver medal, and other works 
awarded book prizes in the same year. 
The Annie Taverner Prize for painting a 
head from life has produced perhaps the 
most striking work of the Exhibition; the 
winning head, by Miss Lydia Bainbridge, 
being a piece of creditable water-colour in 
good tone, and painted with considerable 
power. The Garrould Prize—modelling a 
head from life—is won by Miss Maud 
Steggall with a well-modelled head in 
low-relief. Miss Elsie Neweh wins the 
Godwin Prize for a study of drapery on 
an antique figure, with a delightfully- 
drawn study. The Mason prize—a design 
for an entrance hall—has produced a 
rather indifferent set. The design by the 
winner—Mr. Jos. Ginsburgh—is the only 
one with any pretensions to serious archi- 
tecture, and is designed with true architec- 
tural feeling, but is spoiled by a rather 
unhappy ceiling with a pediment decora- 
tion of landscape and peacocks, which 
seems rather out of scale. In the 
figure composition time sketches some 
decorative talent is evident. The Sketch 
Club landscape class is disappointing. In 
pen-and-ink work, some of the work shows 
merit—notably ‘‘ The Wrestle in the Way- 
side Inn,” by Mr. Monck. The painting 
on wood class only shows one piece of 
consequence, a head by Miss Beclenberg, 
which might have been successful but for 
the fact that it is an almost perfect imita- 
tion of wood inlay. The possibilities of 
water-colour on wood are considerable, and 
as a medium of expression ought to be 
rightly used, instead of relegating it to the 
position of imitating an entirely different 
art. In the decorative classes for wall 
papers and textiles some of the work is 
promising. The County Council Scholar- 
ship (40l.) is won by Mr. A. G. Richard- 
son with a set of architectural designs and 
sketches fairly well drawn, but, in the case 
of the Clock Tower, decidedly weak in 
design. His Market Hall, however, is 
a creditable effort. Altogether, the Exhi- 
bition is somewhat disappointing. 





The ALL who are familiar with the 
Model, British Elgin marble room at the 

Museum. British Museum will remem- 
ber the large model of the Parthenon 
placed there, which is so useful in enabling 
the less instructed visitor to realise what 
was the general position and the archi- 
tectural function of the separate frag- 
ments of sculpture which he sees around. 
It was only a few days ago, however, while 
accompanying some strangers through the 
collection, that we noticed that the frieze, 
perhaps the most remarkable portion of 
the Parthenon sculpture, is not indicated 
on the model, though all the other sculp- 
ture is sketched out in a _ recognisable 
manner. This is surely a serious defect 
in the model, especially in an educational 
point of view ; the more so as the position 
of the frieze has a great effect on the 
architectural design, and it occurs in a 
position where the spectator ignorant of 
the subject would not expect to find it. 
In fact, the knowledge of the position of 
the frieze on the building is very impor- 
tant towards forming a right estimate of 
the intention and spirit of the sculpture 
itself. Cannot the representation of the 
frieze be now added to the model, and an 
important deficiency be thus repaired ? 








LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Tue Academie des Beaux-Arts has awarded 
to M. Lefort, pupil of M. Paulin, the Chau- 
desaigues ize of 2,000 fr., with the object of 
enabling the holder of it to pursue his archi- 
tectural studies for two years in Italy. The 
subject given to the competitors was Un 
Pavillon des Bains et d’Eaux Minérales. 

Since the terrible catastrophe of the Cou- 
ronnes Station, the Paris population has no 
longer the same enthusiasm as before for the 
Metropolitan Railway; a result mainly owing 
to the obvious carelessness of the Company 
which works the existing lines. A Committee 
has been appointed to draw up a whole pro- 
gramme of reforms, which, however, are very 
long in being carried out, if indeed they are 
ever really intended to be carried out at all. De- 
mands have been made for a system of venti- 
lating shafts, for additional exits, for an altera- 
tion in the present combustible material of 
the carriages, etc., but the public can see for 
itself that nothing is altered. There seems to 
be a force of inertia, both in the construction 
and the administration of the lines, which gives 
rise to much apprehension, and will be likely 
to injure the prospects of the additional lines, 
which nevertheless are being pushed on with 
activity, to the great amass 5 for the 
present, of the ordinary street traffic. A new 
set of lines is actually in contemplation, and 
is undergoing the formalities of official inquiry. 
One, from the ‘‘ Circulaire,’’ No. 2, by the 
Trocadéro to the Porte St. Cloud; a second 
parting from line No. 8, to run from the 
Invalides to the Porte de Chatillon ; the third, 
a prolongation of line No. 3 to either the 
Porte de Champerret, or the Porte d’Asniéres ; 
the fourth, from the Place Gambetta to the 
Place du Danube, connecting lines 3 and 7. 
It is to be hoped they will be laid out and 
worked so as to preclude further accidents. 

As the Longchamps Races will soon finish, 
M. Girault will be able to push on with the com 
pletion of the new tribunes which he is carrying 
out on a plan which has the full approval 
both of the Municipal Council and of the 
Jockey Club. They consist of two pavilicns, 
one for the State authorities and one for the 
members of the Jockey Club. The first will 
be twenty-five métres long in the front eleva- 
tion, with a large salon, forming 4 rutonda, 
and a monumental flight of steps in frei:t 
which will give access at once to the vestibu'e 
and to two terraces and an open loggia to- 
wards the racecourse ; the whole surmounted by 
a terrace and a belvedere. The Jockey Club 
Pavilion will be forty-eight métres long, with 
an open arcade of ‘nine bays, flanked to right 
and left by square towers surmounted by light 
balustrades. As soon as the autumn season 
is closed, M. Girault will also proceed with 
new public tribunes; and the whole of these 
graceful structures will be opened together 
next spring. M. Girault is also to commence 
shortly the architectural portion of the monu- 
ment to Pasteur to be erected on the site of the 
artesian well at Breteuil, which in two months 
will cease to exist. M. Girault’s design com- 
prises a turfed bank, on which will be the sur- 
base of the monument, of Carrara marble, sup- 
porting a sculptured group by Falguiére. The 
monument will be inaugurated early in 1904. 
Early next year also will be inaugurated the 
monument to Alfred de Vigny, which is to be 
placed in the Luxembourg Garden, opposite 
to that of Leconte de Lisle. The sculptor, M. 
José de Charmoy, has represented the poet on 
a high square pedestal surrounded by figures 
recalling his principal works. The monu- 
ment to Dumas fils, to be erected in the 
Place Malesherbes, opposite the Doré monu- 
ment, is another memorial erection intended 
to be finished in the near future. M. St. 
Marceau is the sculptor, and the idea of the 
treatment is much the same as in the de Vigny 
monument—the figure of the poet on a pedestal 
which is surrounded by figures symbolical of 
his works ; only in this case the pedestal will 
be cylindrical instead of square. Lastly, to 
finish with this list of monuments, the eques- 
trian statue of Lafayette is eventually to be 
erected on the Cour du Carrousel, but so far it 
only exists in a model, which the sculptor, M. 
Bartlett, will be required to modify consider- 
ably before its final execution. 

M. Pascal is actively engaged on the en- 
largement of the Bibliothéque Nationale, the 
shell of which is nearly completed on the side 
towards the Rue Colbert. . Pascal proposes 
to restore various historic localities, notably 
the Cabinet du Roi and the Chambre de 
Richelieu, in this portion of the building, which 








will also be decorated with a series of busts of 
celebrated librarians and of the administrato,, 
and architects of the Bibliothtque Nationale 

The work is soon to be n for the en. 
largement of the Pont de cy, rendered 
necessary by the passage of a branch of the 
Metropolitan Railway. The work will consis, 
in the establishment of a steel viaduct by the 
side of the old bridge. The two roads will be 
separated by a high partition fence of stec| 
framing. 

At the Luxembourg M. Scellier de Gisors has 
been at work for some years over the restors. 
tion of different portions of the building. ; 
present he is engaged on the repair of the 
fagade to the Rue Vaugirard, especially at the 
principal entrance —— the Rue de Tournon, 
In the garden, at the Place du Bassin, there j, 
to be erected a work by M. Pierre Roche, en- 
titled ‘‘ L’Effort,’’ which was exhibited in the 
Salon of 1900. ‘It represents Hercules removing 
|the rocks and thus opening the source of the 
Alpheus. The principal figure is in lead; the 
rocks are to be constructed in brick covered 
with cement. 

There is another old garden in Paris the 
existence of which appears to be threatened— 
that of the Hospice de la Salpétritre, which 
it is proposed to destroy in order to erect on 
the site a hospital which will replace at once the 
old Hotel Dieu and the Hopital de la Pitié. 
The department of L’Assistance Publique has 
taken up this unfortunate proposal, which will 
not only be an act of vandalism but will hardly 
be beneficial to public health, in closing up 
such an open space with buildings, in what is 
already one of the least healthy quarters of 
Paris. The Vieux Paris Committee has ac- 
cordingly put in a protest to the effect that, in 
any re-arrangement of the Paris hospitals, the 
gardens of the Salpétri¢re should be left un- 
touched. 

The new architect to the domain of St. 
Cloud, who is also architéct to the Chateau 
de Rambouillet, is taking up in earnest the 
restoration and embellishment of the park of 
St. Cloud, which, since the war of 1870, has 
been in a lamentable state. The fine terrace of 
the Trocadéro, as it is called, has already been 
completely restored, as well as the old terrace 
of the palace, and basins of the fountains. 
Work of the same kind is now being carried 
out in the Jardin du Prince Impérial, and 
the restoration has been undertaken of the 
basins and canals, which form an_ uninter- 
rupted perspective of jets d'eau beneath a com- 
plete tunnel of foliage. If we cannot again have 
the old palace, which was the finest work of 
Mansart, we can at least have the gardens 
as they existed before the année terrible. 

At the Société Centrale des Architectes Fran- 
gais Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., the present Presi- 
dent of the Institute of British Architects, has 
been elected a.‘‘ Membre Correspondant.”’ 

We regret to have to record the death, at the 
age of seventy-one, of M. Eugene Train, 
Honorary Architect to the City of Paris. M. 
Train was a pupil of Jay and of Questel. He 
received medals in th Exhibitions of 1878 and 
1889, and the Cross of the Legion of Honour 
in 1880. He had been a member of the 
Société Centrale since 1864, and had carried out 
numerous buildings, among which may be 
mentioned the Collége Chaptal and the Lycce 
Voltaire. He also designed the high altar of 
the Church of St. Augustin. Attached during 
half a century to the service of the Paris 
Municipality, he rose step by step by his own 
merits, without having ever demanded any- 
thing by favour. He was the first French 
architect who successfully employed ceramic 
and metal in the decorative treatment of an 
important building. The Collége Chaptal is 
a good example of this. 
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METHODIST CHURCH, NETHERFIELD.—The 
new Wesleyan Methodist Church, which has 
been erected at Netherfield, was recently 
opened. The edifice is built of brick with stone 

ressings, and a large carved stone pediment 
surmounts the front gable. The accommodation 
is for 609 worshippers, 311 on the ground floor 
and 270 in the gallery, which occupies three 
sides of the building. The choir and organ are 
placed in a recess, having pilasters with Co ame 
and enriched arch. The ceiling is panelled and 
covered in plaster, with enriched ornamental 
work. In addition to the church proper there 
are vestries for the choir and minister, and there 
is a large band-room under the organ recess. 
The estimated cost of the church, inclusive of 
the site, will be about 3,600/. The architects of 
the work were Messrs. W. J. Morley and Son, 
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THE LATER SOUTH SEA HOUSE. 


WE publish this week an interior of the new 
British Linen Company’s Bank, and in our 
issue of August 22 we gave an illustration 
of the exterior front to Threadneedle-street. 

It may be of interest, as an example of the 
changes in City architecture, to give a repre- 
sentation of the old building, the later South 
Sea House, which was built at the latter “end 
of the eighteenth century on the site where the 
new Linen Company’s Bank now stands. The 
view is taken from an old engraving lent to 
us by Mr. Anderson, but which is not as old 
as the date of the building. It appears to be 
a fairly accurate copy of the engraving by 
Fougeron, from a drawing by S. Wale; the 
cenly difference in the representation being that 
in place of the hoarding on the right the older 
engraving shows a low building with a door, 
projecting somewhat beyond the frontage line 
of the South Sea House, and a row of curb- 
posts instead of the raised footwalk. Fou- 
geron’s is a better executed engraving than 
the one from which this illustration’ is taken, 
but we did not know of its existence until we 
looked into the history of the site. 

The later South Sea House, afterwards oc- 
cupied as the Baltic Exchange, was built, of 
red brick with stone dressings, on the north 
side of Threadneedle-street in 1772-3 (see Noor- 
thouck’s ‘* History of London,’’ 1773). The 
freehold was purchased for 55,7001. in 1856 by 
the members of the Baltic Exchange, and in 
1900 was bought for 350,000l., equivalent to 
451. 10s. 2d. per square foot, by the British 
Linen Company Bank of Edinburgh as the site 
of their new premises. 

_ The South Sea House in Threadneedle-street 
is that which is familiar, by name at least, to 
readers of the first of the ‘‘ Essays of Elia,’’ for 
twas there that Charles Lamb, who likens it to 
Ossian’s desolate Balclutha, had his first em- 
ployment under his brother John, who was a 
clerk in the house.* The Baltic Society, a 
private association, formed by Baron Schréder, 
cf merchants and brokers engaged mostly in 
the Russian grain, tallow, and other shipping 
trades, migrated thither after the pulling down 
of the ‘* Baltic ” coffee-house in Sweeting’s- 
rents for the building of Tite’s Royal Ex- 
change, and subsequently acquired the free- 
hold of the property. On May 22, 1894, were 
‘old at auction, after their removal from the 
South Sea House, a set of portraits, life-size, 
of Kings George I-IV, and William IV, by 
Kneller and Allan Ramsay, and after Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Sir Martin A. Shee, P.R.A., 
and Kneller. The pittures represented past 








* In a parcel of documents relating to the Bubble which 
re events the sade Museum: Exeter, is one ear: 
Signature— ° ebruary, 1792, the 
Honble. South Sea Company by the hands of their 


Governors of the Bubble Company, founded in 
1710 by Harley, Earl of Oxford, and Sir John 
Blunt. We should remind our readers, how- 
ever, that the scene of that disastrous specu- 
lation of 1710-20 was not the building 
here illustrated, but the Old South Sea House 
at the rear, which fronted Old Broad-street, 
and had previously been used for the Excise. 
That house in Old Broad-street was built for 
himself by Sir William Cockaine, elected Lord 
Mayor in 1619. In his ‘*‘ Handbook of Lon- 
don *’ Cunningham says its site is unknown; 
but that is not so, for in the Parish Clerks’ 
** New Remarks,’’ 1732, will be found mention, 
under St. Peter-le-Poor (Old Broad-street) 
parish, of ‘‘ a large house built by Alderman 
Cockaine, formerly the Excise Office and the 
South Sea Company’s House.’’ Moreover, 
Aubrey in his ‘* Lives ’’ says that Eliab, brother 
of Dr. William Harvey, the great physician, 
“bought about 1654 Cockaine House, now 
the Excise Office.’’ The earlier South Sea 
House, and at one time the old Excise Office, 
was consumed by fire in 1826; most of its site 
was taken for the buildings of the City of Lon- 
don Club, 1833-4, designed by Philip Hard- 
wick, R.A. The Baltic Exchange in 
Threadneedle-street was closed on Saturday, 
September 29, 1900, and the City Corporation 
effected a widening of the street by setting 
back the frontage at a cost of 14,400l. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER VISITS. 
BATH CITY AND QUARRIES. 

Tue concluding summer visit of a success- 
ful series was made on Saturday, the 26th ult., 
to the city of Bath and neighbourhood. The 
good results of the excursion to the Portland 
quarries last year suggested the present out- 
ing, which was divided between an examination 
of the Bath Stone Firms’ quarries and an in- 
spection of the principal buildings of this 
ancient town. 

In fine weather an early start was made by 
a party of thirty members, including the Presi- 
dent, Mr. H. T. Hare, in brakes kindly pro- 
vided by the Bath Stone Firms. Mr. W. 
David, the general manager, together with 
other officials, accompanied the party, pointed 
out the various quarries, and gave much 
general information which added greatly to 
the interest of what was seen. In our issues 
of April 13 and 20, 1895, we gave an exhaustive 
account, with plans, diagrams, etc., showing 
the stone-producing areas of Bath stone, and 
full detailed information concerning the 
many kinds of rock produced. Practically 
the whole of this great oolite formation is 
quarried by a process of “‘ mining.” Sloping 
shafts or tunnels are bored until the fine beds 


20 ft. to 30 ft., and lie between two strata of 
coarse shelly stone, unfit for building use, 
here termed the upper and lower rag beds. 
The top of the fine beds is first removed, and 
an examination made of the underside of the 
upper rag bed, which is to form the ceiling of 
the working. These workings or headings 
vary in width from 15 ft. to 35 ft., and any 
risk of the ceiling falling is met by means of 
timber strutting and wedging. The blocks 
are roughly squared as soon as quarried, and 
are swung on to trolleys or moved about by 
strong hand-power cranes. A large quantity 
of loose waste material thus accumulates, and 
is returned to the excavation, filling in about 
half of the depth of the freestone beds, and 
upon this made bottom are laid the tram lines. 
Trial holes are frequently sunk from the sur- 
face, and if the material be found satisfactory, 
headings are pushed out towards them. 
Lateral workings are also made, but in all 
cases piers are left to the extent of at least 
one third of excavated rock to carry the weight 
of the superincumbent mass. Air shafts,* in 
addition to the sloping shafts or tunnels, pro- 
vide ventilation, anu all working operations 
are carried out with naked benzoline lamps. 

At Box Station, the first halt, some large 
masons’ shops and stacks of rough and dressed 
stones ready for dispatch were inspected ; here, 
also, the quarry-man’s markings and natural 
peculiarities by which the bed is identified, 
were fully described by the manager, who also 
gave information upon the packing and tran- 
sit of worked stone: It was instructive to note 
that the whole of the material is sawn and 
dressed by hand, and that no machinery is 
employed for any purpose other than hoisting 
blocks from the mines. 

At Corsham, two enormous stacks of stone 
in process of drying, and a sloping shaft with 
steam hauling gear, claimed much attention. 
Lunch was kindly provided here by the Bath 
Stone Firms, to whom a cordial vote of thanks, 
proposed briefly by the President, was accorded 
for their courtesy and hospitality. This con- 
cluded the first half of the day’s proceedings. 

Under the guidance of Mr. W. Mowbray 
Green, a tour was then made of the more im- 
portant houses and public buildings in Bath, 
commencing with Prior Park. Situated high 
up on Coombe Down, the site of this house, 
now a Roman Catholic College, is remarkable 
for the extent and beauty of its view. By 
courtesy of the principal, access was obtained 
to the various rooms and to the old and new 
chapels in the college. Not the least interest- 
ing was the basement story, the whole cf 
which is vaulted in stone. We illustrated and 
described these buildings, and many others in 
the city, on April 27, 1901. As the name sug- 
gests, a priory formerly existed upon the site, 
but the greater part of the Classic house now 
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Bridge upon the lines of that at Wilton, . The 
purpose of this feature is difficult to determine, 
beyond being an ornament in the park, for it 
is placed in no relation to the surroundings, 
and spans but a small piece of water almost 
stagnant. Widcombe House and gardens were 
next seen, and proved thoroughly interesting. 
Entering the city, a good piece of modern wo 
was passed in Fortt’s factory, designed by 
Messrs. Silcock and Reay. The Roman Bath* 
naturally drew keen attention, and in due 
course Mr. Green conducted the pafty to the 
Pump Room and to the Guildhall (built by 
Baldwin, 1774-1777), and at all three places the 
additions and other works by the late J. M. 
Brydon were much admired. The Mineral 
Water Hospital and Beau Nash's house t 
were also visited. 

From this point Mr. Green led the members 
to Queen-square, where the four elevations 
have a Classic treatment slightly varied. This 
forms part of a very extensive scheme carried 
out by the brothers Wood, embracing many 
streets, the Crescents, and the Circus. The 
houses have excellent plans, and good detail in 
staircases, ceilings, and other parts, but the 
whole was a kind of speculative undertaking, 
wherein the architects had an opportunity of 
producing a treatment of a uniform character 
throughout, and have succeeded. A noticeable 
point in the numerous effects is the small scale 
of the various features, together with the main- 
tenance of a pleasing consistency throughout. 
Miodern speculators appear to be blind to the 
lessons of Bath, Edinburgh, and eighteenth 
century work of other cities, and, moreover, it 
is also apparent in Bath that the Georgian 
tradition has very little, if any, influence on the 
modern work of the town. 

After accepting Mr. Green's welcome hos- 
pitality, a hearty vote of thanks was given him 
for his valuable assistance and leadership. Thus 
ended a profitable, although a lengthy, day’s 
sightseeing. 


—_ 
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DUSTLESS ROADS. 


Art the present time, when we are promised a 
further investigation into the great dust ques- 
tion, it may be useful to revert to the subject 
of oiled roads. Although the experiments made 
last year in this country were not followed by 
permanently successful results, we believe it 
probable that this is due to inexperience, and 
that the failure recorded should not be put 
down to the fault of the system. In California, 
where the practice of treating roads with oil 
was first applied, various precautions are taken 
with the view of insuring success. When a 
road is to be oiled it is carefully prepared, 
particular attention being devoted to drainage ; 
and although the covering when finally made is 
impervious to water, it will lose firmness ard 
break up if the foundation is water soaked. 
Again, after the road surface has been shaped, 
it should be .well-sprinkled and rolled to insure 
uniform consistency and.a firm foundation. The 
next step is to run a sharp-toothed harrow. over 
the road so as to loosen the surface to a 
depth of 3 in., the aim being to form an 
oil-erust of that thickness. If the surface be 
too hard for the use of a harrow, the practice is 
to build it up by adding matérial after the oil 
has been applied. A very important point is 
to keep trafhe off the new surface until. it has 
hardened, and if it is not possible to close the 
road entirely, one half should be treated at 
a time. The oil is preferably applied hot, by 
the aid of a suitable plant, and a thin coating 
of sand should be spread over the road to ab- 
sorb oil that does not sink into the surface. 
Two, and sometimes three, coatings are neces- 
sary during a season to obtain the required oil 
crust, and répairs must not be neglected. 

The experiments made at Farnborough were 
evidently not carried. out with — sufficient 
thoreughness.. A thin crust was formed that 
lasted during dry weather, but was not ade- 
quate to resist the conditions prevailing during 
the winter season. 

If proper precautions had been taken, and 
all essentials had been duly complied with, it 
is highly probable that very different results 
would have been attained. As things stand, 
people seem to think that the oiled road is im- 
practicable in Great Britain, simply because 
a half-hearted and’ incomplete attempt re- 
sulted -in failure.. . That is the natural and 
fitting end of allibad work, and we now want 
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further tests upon a road that has been pre- | 
pared with suitable oil and in a thoroughly , 
workmanlike manner, by who under- 
stand the proper way of setting about and com- 
pleting their work. 
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THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 
MODERN METHODS OF TREATING SEWAGE. 


A Provinciat Session of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute was held in the Lecture Theatre of Bir- 
mingham University on Saturday, September 
26, for the discussion of some practical 
considerations in connexion with modern 
methods of treating sewage. Dr, Alfred Hill, 
ex-Medical Officer of Health for Birmiagham, ! 
presided, and there were present Professor 
Bostock Hill, Dr. Reid, Stafford, Dr. Fos- 
brooke, Worcester, Dr. Rideal, London, 
Colonel Jones, Aldershot, Messrs. White Wallis, ' 
London, Secretary of the Institute, J. 7 
Eayrs, Birmingham, local Honorary Secretary, 
Scott Moncrieff, London, A. Creer, York, 
S. R. Loweock, London, J. E. Willcox, Bir- 
mingham, and others. 

The Chairman said the subject of sewage 
treatment was important to their health, to 
their pockets, and as regarded the command of 
land. He remembered that the conditions in 
Birmingham thirty years ago in regard to 








of sew under other conditions. At present 
there et be said to be three methods of 
working bacterial systems. The first was the 
septic tank, followed by filtration through con- 
tact beds. The second, the use of coarse and 
fine, or so-called anzrobic and @robic filters. 
both contact. Attention had particularly been 
given of*late to the system by means of which 
they first removed suspended matter by chemi- 
cal precipitation, and then filtered through fine 
wrobie beds, or, as it had been termed, “ inter- 
mittent continuous filtration.’”’ All these 
systems under special conditions were capable 
of doing excellent work, of purifying sewage 
to such an extent that the resultant effluents 
might be discharged as practically non- 
polluting and non-putrefactive into ordinary 
streams. In considering which of them was 
best adapted for any set of circumstances, they 
had to bear in mind many important points, 
notably the quality of the sewage, the sur- 
roundings of the works, the available fall in 
the land, and the stream into which the 
effluent was finally to pass. In many respects 
the septic tank was the simplest to work. As 
regarded coarse and fine filters, the main points 
experience had brought to light were the abso- 
lute importance of putting the sewage on to 
coarse beds as free from inorganic suspended 
matter as possible. As regards the material, 
it should be hard and as smooth as possible. 





sewage treatment were horrible, but he thought 
when they visited the works at Tyburn they 
would see much to admire «1 the present 
system. What struck most people in the bac- 
terial system was that they could by such 
simple means eat up a great part of the 
sludge in the sewage. But there was nothing 
new under the sun. Nature had been carry- 
ing this out under their noses for all time, 
but they had not been observant enough to see 
it. They were now trying to imitate Nature’s 
own processes by scientific means. 

Professor Bostock Hill, M.Sc., M.D., then 
opened a discussion on some practical consider- 
ations in connexion with modern methods of 
treating sewage. He said that although they 
now knew so much of the scientific principles 
underlying the purification of sewage, when 
they considered the condition of many of the 
rivers it was not surprising the subject should 
still retain a peculiar interest. Although it 
was little more than ten years since the 
science of bacteriology became paramount 
among those concerned in the treatment of 
sewage, practically it might be said that the 
modern methods had eliminated all the older 
ones, such as precipitation, with the count- 
less number of precipitants urged as desirable 
at one time or another, and practically by 
modern methods they meant either treatment 
on land or by bacterial means. Dealing first 
of all with the treatment of sewage on land, 
few new points had arisen of late, but in the 
last few years they had gained certain fresh 
experience. For instance, they knew that land 
treatment was absolutely useless unless the 
proper sort of land could be obtained, and in 
sufficient quantity. In many land treatment 
systems the sludge was treated on the land. 

his was a mistake, for as it contained little 
manurial matter, and in the case of large 
towns, a good deal of chemical matter, it was 
far better to get it taken away. as far as 
possible, and distributed on other lands. There 
was no doubt that land, if it could be obtained 
of proper quality and in sufficient quantity, 
was a perfectly valid method of dealing with 
sewage, and excellent results were obtained ; 
but, on the other hand, bad results were often 
obtained, as the various actions in the courts 
of law had shown. One great trouble was 
storm water, and personally he was of opinion 
that in many cases economy weuld result from 
treating the dry weather flow by bacterial 
methods, and utilising the land for storm 
water. The great advantage of this was that 
the land could be practically returned to agri- 
cultural uses. Coming to a consideration of 
bacterial methods, it was no exaggeration to 
Say that one thing was now definitely proved 
viz., that properly carried out, and with a due 
regard to scientific knowledge, this was a per- 
fectly valid method of dealing with sewage in 
large or small quantities. There were several 
— of treating sewage bacterially, and un- 
appily each was apt to think that the one 
they had experience of was the best under all 
circumstances. This ‘was not so, and the ex- 
periences of the last féw years had conclusively 
shown that the systems which would satisfac- 
torily treat the sewage of one’ district were 





quite ‘unfitted for the treatment of another class 





Any material which broke down was unsuit- 
able. As regarded the final anzrobic or oxi- 
| dising filter, there was no doubt that the inter- 
| mittent continuous, or streaming filter, was the 
} best: This was the type of filter which had 
come to stay. It was only fair to say that it 
required more care and observation than the 
contact bed, and it required to be deeper, but 
he had not the least doubt that both from a 
theoretical consideration and practical results, 
it was undoubtedly the best. As regarded the 
filtering material, though good results could be 
obtained with almost any hard material, he 
believed that coal was still the best, as it pro- 
duced an effluent of high-class quality. Granite 
chippings were also excellent. As regarded the 
size df the particles, he believed } in., with a 
few inches of fine material on the top of the 
filter, gave the most satisfactory results. 

Mr. J. E. Willcox, A.M.1.C.E., of Birming- 
ham, in a paper on the subject of the modern 
treatment of sewage, dealt first with the 
general principles underlying modern methods 
of sewage disposal, General principles being 
established and understood, it would be con- 
ceded that good results must largely depend 
on overcoming the practical difficulties which 
' arise in connexion with the design and con- 
struction of works. It was impossible to deal 
successfully and economically with all classes 
of sewage by similar methods, regardless of 
conditions obtaining in each case. The first 
consideration was the volume and character of 
the sewage to be treated, and the standard of 
purity required. Though a standard of purity 
Was very desirable from an engineering point 
of view, the difficulty of fixing one was, very 
great Owing to the different conditions of the 
sewage of various towns. The requirements of 
the Local Government Board with respect to 
provision for dealing with six times the dry 
weather flow were excessive, and was proved 
by the results of various gaugings extending 
over long periods of time. He next dealt with 
the reason for the divergence of volume, and 
also rates of flow, and the effect that area 
and configuration of districts sewered had on 
| this point and on pollution of streams by storm 
overflows ; also as to how the volume and 
character of sewage was affected by combined 
or separate systems, and trade wastes and the 
rates of flow, for which provision must be made 
both for gravitation schemes and pumping 
schemes, and the effect of varying rates of flow 
on the design of the tank and filters.” Treat- 
ment in tanks he regarded as a necessary pre- 
liminary to all methods of treatment. He then 
proceeded to the consideration of the construc- 
tion of detritus tanks and screening chambers. 
He regarded the over screening of domesti 
sewage as undesirable, and referred to the re- 
moval of silt from chambers. The design o! 
settiing tanks and septic tanks, methods fc: 
preserving scum if required, and the drawing 
-off of sludge drom septic tanks, over- 
Septicised sewage, and excessive accumulations 
of scum were then dealt with. He dealt with 
the difficulty met with by reason of. excessive 
scum in the septic tank, and the . offensive 
nature of the septic tank effluent, and. the 
effect. upon’ such effluents when « flowing: in 
closed pipes, withthe arrangements for draw- 
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; dge from ic tanks. He then 
ing Ot he to Fase, ye emma and dwelt 
procet ne impracticability of taking a basis of 
upon e impr y x ar) 
9 many persons per acre in considering lan 
ochiieetibe The basis of acreage should be the 
number of gallons per acre, nding on the 
-haracter a the land and the nature of the 
wage. He then dealt with the bacteria sys- 
pet “a pointed out that as the final treat- 
me isted, as was admitted, in aeration 
ment consisted, é 
and nitrification, this must depend largely 
upon the intimacy of contact between the 
sewage and the air. In his opinion, perco- 
lating filters were to be preferred in many cases 
to contact beds, and where the latter were used 
the effect of size of particles on the contact 
bed effluents, and the means of distribution over 
the beds, should be carefully considered. The 
question of the sludging up of contact beds 
was a matter of much importance, and there 
should be care taken in avoiding the use of 
materials which were likely to disintegrate and 
choke up the beds. The question of distri- 
bution on streaming filters was next dealt with, 
together with the difficulties which occur in 
connexion with obtaining an even distribution 
of the sewage over the filters. Natural means 
by which contact or filter beds are aerated, and 
remarks as to the varying factors of discharge. 
In conclusion, Mr. Willcox referred to the 
large experiments with power-driven distribu- 
tors on half-acre filters, with varying size par- 
ticles, now being carried out by himself at 
Hanley in conjunction with Dr. Reid, the 
Medical Officer for Staffordshire. 

Dr. Rideal, London, thought they had a very 
good object lesson from the Birmingham ex- 
periments of what should be the size of septic 
tanks. The total volume of the Birmingham 
sewage Was 25,000,000 gallons, and the capacity 
for intercepting the solids was only about 
half the dry-weather flow. The effect of that 
was that in the last two years there were 
about 24 grains of suspended matter in the 
liquid which came out of the tanks. That 
quantity was very high indeed. In Birming- 
ham when there was chemical precipitation 
there were only about 4 or § grains of sus- 
pended matter. A good septic tank working 
should not give more than about 10 grains. 
Another point was as to the distribution of 
the sewage on the filters. If they could in- 
crease the flow of the filters by 10 per cent. 
by the use of an efficient distributor, it would 
pay for any additional outlay on distribution. 

Dr. Reid, Medical Officer for Staffordshire, 
was glad to find that both Dr. Hill and Mr. 
Willcox agreed that filtration was better than 
contact. He thought it was a great mistake 
they had ever heard of contact ; if they had not 
they would have heard more of efficient dis- 
tribution and efficient filters. They must blame 
the engineering world for accepting Mr. Dib- 
din’s suggestions, and recommending authori- 
ties all over the country to lay down contact 
beds, a policy which he thought they would 
regret. The experiments with filtration at 
Hanley proved that they could obtain good 
results without going down to the very small- 
est sizes of material. The best size was } in., 
rejected by } in. 

Dr. Fosbrooke, Medical Officer for Wor- 
cestershire, said the Worcestershire County 
Council had laid down at Malvern a series of 
tanks, septic tanks with continuous filtration, 
With contact beds, and with streaming or inter- 
mittent filters. Four different kinds of material 
had been used—coal, coke, bricks, and local 
stone. Shortly, the results of the experiments 
had been that the septic tank with continuous 
filtration had given the best effluent, and the 
rontact beds had not reached the high stan- 
dard of purification once expected. Person- 
ally, he shared the opinion that the contact 
hed was dead, or, if not dead, dying. He 
Pye coke was the best material for the 
titers, 

Mr. Sidney R. Lowcock, Birmingham, said 
there was one point in connexion with the 
Malvern experiments—that was that the sew- 
age was taken from the main sewer as it came 
dow nto the works. Therefore, they got it at 
the different rates of flow, as was the case with 
‘n ordinary sewage works. His name had been 
1 celated with filters, and he was very glad they 
“cre all coming round to his way of thinking 
that the filter bed was a great deal better 
than the contact bed. He came to that con- 
clusion as long ago as 1890, and. expressed it 
‘Na paper read to the Institution of Civil En- 
Sineers, At that time he had an idea that it 
would be possible to work the filters continu- 
ously. He had since come to the conclusion 
that he was wrong, and that they must work 





them intermittently. With reference to the use 
of automatic machinery, he did not believe it 
possible to have automatic machinery that 
would work satisfactorily under all the vary- 
ing conditions of sewage disposal works. The 
quality and the quantity of the sewage con- 
tinually varied, and the whole secret of success 
or failure depended upon intelligent scientific 
supervision. 

Mr. J. S. Pickering, Cheltenham, said that 
having had a fair experience of material for 
bacteria beds, he had come to the conclusion 
that it was a mistake to employ coke or any 
material which was likely to disintegrate. He 
was quite sure where coke was adopted there 
would be a difficulty in the silting up of the 
beds. He thought it would be necessary to 
convey all septic tank effluents by closed chan- 
nels to the contact beds or filters, owing to the 
nuisance of smell. He would like to bear out 
what Mr. Lowcock had said as to how un- 
necessary it was to have automatic gear to 
save the wages of two or three labourers. 

Colonel Jones, Engineer of the War Office 
Sewage Farm at Aldershot, said the whole 
success or failure of contact beds and stream- 
ing filters depended upon the character of 
the liquid sent forward from the septic tank. 
If the liquid contained much suspended matter, 
it would choke up the contact bed or filter. 
Suspended matter might be of two kinds, 
organic and inorganic. In his opinion it was 
not right to retain anything but inorganic 
matter, because no microbes had a taste for any- 
thing of the kind. In many cases it was usual 
to keep out everything, whether mineral or 
organic matter. He had been at the subject 
for the last thirty or thirty-five years, and he 
congratulated them on coming round to his 
idea of land treatment. 

Mr. A. J. Martin, London, said, with refer- 
ence to the so-called offensive character of the 
liquid and sludge from the septic tank, he 
would remind them that Mr. Watson had said 
in a recent article that this was largely a 
matter of the way in which they conducted 
the liquid from the tank. One reason why 
septic tanks had been found so offensive was 
owing to the practice of having small tanks, 
and removing from them large quantities of 
material only partially digested and in an 
active state of putrescence. If they had the 
tanks large enough to bring about full putres- 
cence, they would get a residuum less in 
volume, which could be dealt with without any 
nuisance. He was saddened to hear Dr. Fos- 
brooke say the contact bed was dead or dying. 
Four or five years ago it was said the septic 
tank was dying, but it was to-day in a healthy 
state of convalescence, and he predicted that 
four or five years hence the contact bed would 
be in an equally healthy state of convalescence. 
He dissented from Mr. Pickering’s remark 
that the use of automatic apparatus was to 
save two or three labourers’ wages. The 
reason was because the reliability and efficiency 
of automatic gear such as they had at Leeds 
or Exeter gave results such as could not be 
obtained by any manual labour that would be 
available this side of the millennium. 

Mr. Scott Moncrieff, London, thought a 
meeting such as that ought to be utilised for 
taking the public into their confidence, and 
letting them know how they stood in reference 
to these expensive matters of sewage purifi- 
cation. There was a general opinion abroad 
that land was the proper method of treatment. 
All he had to say upon that was that theo- 
retically that might be perfectly true, but 
practically all of them were agreed that nine- 
tenths of the land in England was unsuitable 
for carrying it out. The next thing was that 
land not being available, could they so con- 
centrate the methods of nature that the solution 
of the problem could be carried out completely ? 

Mr. O'Shaughnessy, Birmingham, supported 
the opinion of Dr. Bostock Hill that coal was 
the. best. filtering media. He had tested it 
alongside other materials, and the difference in 
favour of coal was simply enormous. : 

Dr. Barwise; Birmingham, thought a vigor- 
ous protest pught to be made against any 
proposal that sewage effluent should be 
bacteriologically treated, becayse there was an 
idea that the Royal Commission intended to 
set up a bacterial standard of purification. It 
was not the duty of a Sanitary Authority to 
turn its sewage into a drinking water, but the 
duty of water authorities to take their supplies 
from unimpeachable sources. dj 

The afternoon was devoted to a visit to the 
Birmingham Sewage Disposal Works, over 
which the visitors were conducted by Mr. 
Watson, the Chief Engineer. 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


MANcuester Society oF ArcHitects.—On 
September 19 the members of this Society 
visited some recent buildings at Alderley. Mr. 
McConnel’s house (Messrs. Thomas Worthing- 
ton and Son, architects) was the principal 
building visited, with its picturesque white- 
washed and stone-slated exterior, and very 
charming interior. A fireplace, with green 
tiles, beaten brass work, and bosses of green 
enamel, attracted much attention. The same 
architect’s house for Mr. Agnew, a brick and 
stone building, contained much of interest. Mr. 
Alex. Graham's Epileptic Homes at Sandle- 
bridge, now approaching completion, were an 
interesting study of a novel type of building, 
in which the planning and all practical details 
have evidently been worked out with the 
greatest care and skill. The growing darkness 
prevented more than a hasty glance at Messrs. 
Worthington and Sons’ Convalescent Home, 
but this showed that when completed it will 
make a very good group of simple character. 
Devon ano Exeter ArcHITECTURAL SocIgTy. 
—On Saturday, the 26th ult., the members of 
the Devon and Exeter Architectural Society. 
made an excursion to Dartmouth to visit the 
new Naval College buildings now in course of 
erection. The President (Mr. A. S. Parker, 
A.R.1.B.A., of Plymouth) entertained the party 
to luncheon, among those present being Mr. 
Aston Webb, R.A., President of the Institute 
of Architects, and also the contractor for the 
new college, Mr. Hill, of the firm of Higgs 
and Hill, London, Mr. Wallis, clerk of the 
works, and Mr. Hill, Admiralty clerk of the 
works. The President (Mr. Parker) proposed 
** The Royal Institute of British Architects,” 
coupling with it the name of its president, Mr. 
Aston Webb, R.A. From the time of its foun- 
dation in the reign of William IV., and for 
the greater half of the reign of Queen Victoria 
(who graciously granted it two charters), the 
Institute, he said, notwithstanding the prefix 
of the word British, remained largely as a 
Metropolitan society, in which provincial archi- 
tects had but little share; but during the 
latter end of the century the policy of the Insti- 
tute expanded on something like the Imperial 
lines of the nation, so that to-day the Institute 
had seventeen allied societies in Great Britain 
and the colonies, of which the Devon and 
Exeter Society has the honour of being one. 
He would not attempt on such an occasion as 
that any enlargement of the subject of the 
Parliamentary registration of architects, but 
he believed that a large section of provincial 
architects held that even an imperfect Bill would 
be better than no Bill at all, inasmuch as a 
compulsory examination and _ registration 
would promote improved education amongst 
those entering the profession in a manner in 
which no other method could produce. They 
welcomed Mr. Aston Webb’s presence, not only 
because he was the President of the R.1.B.A., 
and not only because he was the architect for 
the Roval Naval College, but because he was 
an architect whose abilities they had tong 
recognised as placing him amongst the very 
foremost of modern artists. His star had con- 
tinued to ascend for very many years, and one 
might be pardoned for prophesying that it had 
not vet reached its zenith. They had had the 
advantage of seeing the actual work or the 
drawings of a long list of public and national 
buildings, not the least of which was the great 
architectural scheme of the national and Im- 
perial memorial to Queen Victoria. But a 
wonderful evidence of Mr. Aston Webb's repu- 
tation occurred by its even penetrating the 
Government official mind. He believed it took 
an extraordinary reputation to convince a 
Government official that there was better 
ability outside than in. Hence the fortunate 
selection of Mr. Aston Webb as the architect 
for the Dartmouth Naval College. Mr. Aston 
Webb, responding, expressed his pleasure at 
being honoured by that Society of visiting one 
of his buildings. In about a month it would 
be his duty to deliver the annual address to the 
Institute, and as he had been devoting serious 
thought to several matters, among them being 
education and registration, he would not enter 
into them to-day, but.would ask the members 
to be so kind as to read the report, and give 
their careful consideration to these important 
questions. The Institute was not merely a 
London society, but intended equally for the 
advantage of the provinces as for London, 
Under the guidance of Mr. Aston Webb, the 
new Naval College was then inspected. From 
a large plan Mr. Webb described the general 





scheme and the purposes to which the various 
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ally of the 
towers is erected, but the central portion, whi 
includes a 


150-ft. chimney is not an eyesore to the col- 
lege. On the higher ground to the west, and 
near the extensive playing fields, is the 
hospital, this being the only portion at present 
occupied, and over this the visitors were con- 
ducted by the Captain of the Britannia. 


+ 


Zllustrations. 


THE BRITISH LINEN COMPANY BANK, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET. 
E give a view of the interior of this 
\\ bank, of which we published a plan 
and view of the exterior on August 22. 
The walls of the banking chamber are lined 
throughout with pavonazzo marble between the 
dado and the entablature. The die of the dado 
is in verde-antique, the base and surbasc being 
in grand antique marble. The columns and 
pilasters are in St. Ambrozia Verona marble, 
with white alabaster caps and bases. The en- 
tablature is in coloured alabaster. The walls 
of the man * and directors’ rooms are lined 
with white alabaster, all done by Messrs. Far- 
mer and Brindley. The floor of the banking 
chamber is in marble mosaic by Messrs. 
Burke and Co. The ceilings throughout are 
in faience by the Burmantofts Works. The 
screens and fittings throughout are in mahog- 
any. The whole interior is therefore finished 
in polished materials, dispensing with the 
necessity for periodical painting. 
As before stated, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson 
is the architect. 








COMPETITION DESIGN FOR LIVER- 
POOL CATHEDRAL: INTERIOR. 


Wes gave last week the exterior view and 
plan of Mr. Corlette’s design for Liverpool 
Cathedral. We give this week a view of the 
interior as proposed. 

The author's intention in the design was de- 
scribed in our last issue. : 





VILLAGE CROSS, WEST MEON. 


We publish this week an illustration (the 
original of which was in this year’s Royal 
Academy) of a village cross which has been 
presented to the inhabitants of West Meon, in 
Hampshire, by the Rev. R. N. Gandy. An 
ancient wooden cross fermerly stood on a tri- 
angular piece of ground (known as the Cross) 
in the centre of the village, and portions of it 
were in existence till 1644, but in that year the 
troops of General Walker totally destroyed it. 


A new cross of Portland stone has now been |; 


erected on the same site by Mr. Gandy in 
memory of the late Dr..and Mrs. Rogers. Its 
height is 18 ft. The work was executed by 
Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, the local builder 
being Mr. Walter Read, of West Meon. 

The architect is Mr. C. Harrison Townsend. 





PROPOSED SEASIDE CONVALESCENT 
HOME. 


BILLIARD-ROOM, CLEWER PARK. 


Tuts room was erected for the late Sir Henry 
Gooch, Bart., some years ago. The whole of 
the joinery is executed in oak, wax-polished, 
the ceiling being formed with moulded oak 
beams with plaster panels between. ; 
The fireplace recess was ceiled elliptically 
with decorated plaster work in low relief. The 
floor was laid with solid oak blocks to design 
on concrete, and wax-polished. 

The cost of the room was about 2,000!. 
Messrs. Cheston and Perkin are the archi- 
tects. 


ee 4 


COMPETITIONS. 
STONEHAVEN : AppiITIons To Town Hatr.— 
The design of Messrs. D. and J. R. Mac- 
millan, Union-street, Aberdeen, has been ac- 
cepted. 


tt 
— 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 
Tue Junior InstrTuTION oF ENGINgEERS.—Mr. 
J. Fletcher Moulton, K.C., M.P., F.R.S., has 
been elected President of this Institution in suc- 
cession to Colonel Edward Raban. 





—_ —" 
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LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894. 
QUESTION OF FIRE-RESISTING ROOFS. 


Tue Tribunal of Appeal under the London 
Building Act, 1894, sat at the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution on Friday last, 25th ult., to hear an appeal 
by Messrs. Whittington, Son, and Barham, on 
behalf of the City of London College, under 
Sect. 78 and 79 of the Act, against the deter- 
mination and requirements of Mr. Edmund 
Woodthorpe, district surveyor, by his letter to 
Mr. Edward Street, the appellants’ architect, 
refusing to sanction the alteration and adaptation 
of 9, Ropemaker-street, to the purposes of the 
City of Vondien: pm, and alterations in the 
premises situate at 7, White-street, as not com- 
plying with the provisions of Sect. 68, 77, Sub- 
sect. 2, 79 and 80, Sub-sects. (a), (4), {c), (ad), 
and (e) of the Act; and with certain further re- 
quirements, viz. : that the roof of 9, Ropemaker- 
street should be made fire-resisting throughout. 

The members of the Tribunal sitting were 
Messrs. J. W. Penfold (chairman), A. A. Hud- 
son, and E. A. Gruning. 

The appellants were represented by Mr. 
Sidney Humphreys, barrister, and Principal of 
the College, and the London County Council by 
Mr. Andrews, of the Solicitor’s Department. 

Mr. Humphreys explained that the City of 
London College, 7, White-street, was erected in 
1883 for the purpose of teaching, mainly by 
means of classes and lectures, for commercial 
subjects and science and art. In 1894 the ac- 
commodation was found to be insufficient, and 
No. 8, White-street. was taken over and con- 
nected with a bridge across White’s-court, which 
intervened. Both buildings satisfied the require- 
ments of the Acts then in force. Now it was 
found necessary to still further extend the Col- 
lege, having in view work of a higher character 
in commercial work and developments in the 
present work. It was therefore proposed to 
convert No. 9, Ropemaker-street, from a vacant 
warehouse into an addition to the College, the 
sum to be expended being 18,000/. The Dis- 
trict Surveyor objected to the construction of 
the roof of the building proposed to be converted, 
holding that the roof should be made fire-resist- 
ing throughout. He also objected because the 
staircases were not shown in the building pro- 
mere to be converted, in accordance with 

ection 80, especially Sub-sections (d@) and (e). 
He objected, too, to the uniting of the present 
City of London College to the building proposed 
to converted, because the buildings, when 
united and considered as one building only would 
not be in conformity with Sections 68, 79, and 
80. The District Surveyor argued that there 
might be danger to the lives of the students from 








THis drawing shows the original design for 
the building ; in execution it was considerably 
modified both in plan and elevation. 

The materials proposed to be used in its 
erection were red-brick facings for the ground 
floor story, with tinted cement rough-cast 
above, Broseley tiles being used for the roofs 
and vertical tiling bay. 

The principal rooms and dormitories for the 
patients were to have coloured glazed-brick 
high dadoes, with distenipered plastering above, 
the angles with ceiling being coved, and all 
angles rounded, the floors of rooms through- 
out paved with pitch-pine block flooring, and 
the corridors and sanitary blocks with Venetian 
mosaic paving, the walls of latter being faced 
throughout with glazed bricks. 


Messrs. Cheston and Perkin are the archi- 
tects. 


a sudden fire occurring in the College building or 
in that adjoining. In recent years, he declared, 
| there had been many large fires in the immediate 
a urhood. The danger in the upper part 
| of No. 8, White-street, and in the upper part of 
the building at the corner of White-street and 
Finsbury-street from a sudden fire might, so the 
District Surveyor pointed out, be very consider- 
able, and these floors were nearly all constructed 
of wood, with wooden partitions and match- 
| lining even in the roofs, and the one and only 
‘Staircase in No. 8, White-street, was of wood, 
and enclosed with wooden partition only, and 
separated in no way from the warehouse below 
except by a wood floor and partition. 
Commenting on these objections, Mr. Hum- 
phreys said the plans showed that the roof would 
retain the old principals, and there was no 
| objection to doing what the Tribunal might ask 
regarding it, but it was quite unnecessary to 
- Substitute fire-resisting materials. The grounds 


upon which the appellants appealed therefore 
were: (1) That the proposed construction and 
arrangement of the building are such as to render 
a fire-resisting roof throughout unnecessary ; (.) 
that the buildings 7, White-street, and 9, Rope. 
maker-street are not and not be buildings 
within Sect. 80 of the London Building Act, 
1894; (3) that the staircases shown in the build. 
ing proposed to be converted are in accordance 
with Sect, 80, Rule (2); (4) that the total num. 
bers of students to be accommodated are such as 
do not bring the building within Sect. 80, Rule 
(1 (s) that no part of the existing or extended 
uilding is ohed or intended or adapted to be 
used for the public; (6) that the premises of the 
College situate in White-street were erected 
before the passing of the London Building Act, 
1894, and are erected or constructed in comp). 
ance with the provisions of that Act; (7) that the 
present College and the building proposed to be 
converted, if altered and converted according to 
the plans deposited, and united and considered 
as one building only, will be in conformity with 
the London Building Act, 1894; (8) that the 
uses to which-the buildings will be put and the 
work proposed to be carried on within them are 
such as to render the risk of fire infinitely smal), 
that the buildings are separated from buildings 
in the immediate neighbourhood so as to pre. 
clude any fire risk from them, that the persons 
using the buildings will be adults, not more than 
20 per cent. of whom will women, and there 
will be no congested assembly of persons within 
the building, and that generally there is no 
danger to those using the premises in case of 
na fire; (g) that the part of the building 
referred to as No. 8, White-street, was adapted 
to be used by the appellants in 1894, and the 
construction approved by the authorities having 
authority to approve the same, and it is in con- 
formity with the London Building Act, 1804; 
(10) that the premises known as No. 8, White- 
street, do not form part of the building which it 
is proposed to unite with No. 9, Ropemakcer- 
street. ' 
The Tribunal heard the evidence of Mr. Street, 
and then advised the parties to confer on the 
points in dispute, and suggested that the claim 
for a corridor should be dropped. 

After an interval, it was intimated by Mr. 
Humphreys that the appellants withdrew their 
appeal so far as the corridor was concerned, and 
consented to an adjournment on other points. 

The precise terms of the agreement arrived 
at were these :—‘‘ The appellants withdraw their 
appeal in so far as it applies to the corridor 
communication between No. 7, White-street, and 
the building No. 9, Ropemaker-street. The 
hearing is adjourned to enabled the parties to 
agree upon a second means of escape from No. 
9, Ropemaker-street, and to agree upon the re- 
quirements necessary to make the building fire- 
resisting, with liberty to apply.” 

Further, it was agreed between the parties that 
the floors, between the existing joists, are to be 
filled with coke breeze concrete 5 in. thick, sup- 
ported by angle iron fillets secured to the sides 
of the joists, with plastered ceilings. Roof 
The interstices between the rafters to be filled 
with coke-breeze concrete 5 in. thick, and the 
under side of the rafters to be plastered on 
expanded metal lathing. Staircase to be con- 
structed as shown on the plans. Escape: That 
an opening be cut in the south external wall of 
No. 9, ay ingen ag A teak door to be 
hung in the opening to open outwards, as 
described for doors under the, Factory Act. 
That a metal bridge be constructed from this 
opening across the roof of No. 7, White-strect, 
to the south-west corner thereof. At the corner 
the staircase of No. 7, White-street is to | 
continued up to the roof—a detail of these stairs 
and the opening therefrom to the roof be pre- 
pared and agreed upon, and to form part of the 
Order of the Tribunal. The doors at the foot 
of these stairs next the street to comply, 4s 
before, with the Factory Act. 


—_S 


Correspondence. 


SIZES OF GLAZED BRICKS. 

S1x,—I was indeed pleased to read_ the re- 
marks in last week’s issue on glazed bricks and 
their sizes. It has always been beyond my 
comprehension why they have been tolerate: 
by the scientific world so long. We read 0 
most of our technical books the necessity © 
joints in brickwork being a uniform thickness to 
prevent unequal settlement. Mr. Mitchell 
writes in his book on building construction the 
following paragraph :—“ Bedding of Bricks” : 
“ Bricks are bedded in mortar; first, to dis- 
tribute the pressure more evenly over the bricks; 
secondly, to obtain adhesion, and thus give 
homogeneity to the mass; thirdly, by. filling uP 

e interstices, to make the walls wea er-proof. 
If anyone has watched tlie bricklayer in_ his 
task of laying these bricks, he will observe how 








futile are his efforts to carry these remarks into 
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ractice. The stability and solidity of the wall, 
in my opinion, is greatly decreased. | Pointing 
of the joints in cement or parian is a mere 
sham, which is proved by the number of open 
joints that can be seen in most glazed walls a 
short time after construction. Are we to con- 
tinue with the sacrifice of strength, homogeneity, 
equal settlement and good pointing to the large 

tk? 
“"y :* confident that most bricklayers would 
welcome the larger pes The greater ease with 
which the brick could be laid would compensate 
for any extra material; and finally the pointing 
could be executed in a workmanlike manner with 
the trowel instead of ee it over, which is 
forced on the operator by the fad of eo 
C. OAKLEY. 


. 


Bromley. 





Siz,—The suggestion made in a letter in your 
issue of last week, that the thickness of glazed 
bricks for London should be reduced from 2§ in. 
to 22 in., is one that is easily met by manufac- 
turers. All glazed bricks of the best makers are 
made by hand, each brick is weighed separately 
to secure uniformity of thickness, and is then 
pressed by a hard screw press. It is thus a 
matter of little E gmamaeg to the manufacturer, 
and no additional expense, whether the brick 
asked for is 2fim. or 23in. No machiner 
requires alteration, as the thickness of the bric 
depends on the quantity of oy ut into the 
press. 54 . R. ALLEN. 


Halifax. ais 


INQUIRY FOR A MODEL FARM. 


Sir,—Can you or any of your readers inform 
me, through the medium of your paper, of the 
whereabouts of a model farm homestead of about 
200 acres, erected recently, within fifty miles of 
London. Louis Moore. 
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Student’s Column. 


CONCRETE-STEEL.—XIV. 
SHEARING STRESSES IN BEAMS 
(continued). 
E will next consider a horizontal longi- 
\\ tudinal section of a beam in connexion 
with the influence of horizontal shear 
n the plane of junction between the concrete 
ind the steel reinforcement, with the view of 
hrowing light upon the adequacy of adhesion 
tween concrete and steel for the resistance 
f horizontal shear. 

Let the symbols E’. zn1 E’, represent the 
oefficients of shearing elasticity of concrete 
nd steel respectively, and let g.. and g repre- 
ent the intensities of shearing stress at any 
point on the concrete and the steel reinforce- 
nent in a beam. 

Then, assuming that the concrete and steel 
ct together as if they were one homogeneous 
ubstance, and that plane sections remain 
plane after flexure, it follows that 

Ges E’. 
en Ju be 

Similarly, if fe amd fp. represent the 

tensities of normal stress on concrete and steel 
spectively, at any point in a plane section 

clined at 45 deg. to the horizontal, we have 
ba _ Ee 
k Du ‘ay E,. 

We have already shown that the intensity of 
rmal stress on diagonal planes is equal to 

€ vertical or horizontal shearing stress acting 

the same point. Conseguently 
Be Ee 
E', E,. 

Let us now take a horizontal longitudinal 
ction of a beam through the centre of the re- 

forcement, and assume the reinforcement to 

Pnsist of horizontal bars. Let b represent 
le width of the beam, and ¢ the collective 
idth of the reinforcement, each measurement 

ing taken in the plane of the section. 

Then in a portion of the length éx 
prizontal plane, the area of concrete is 

(6 ~t) éx, and the area of steel is ¢ dx. 

Hence, if q represents the intensity of hori- 

ntal shearing stress on the portion 6 éx of 

e longitudinal section, we get 

g b 6x = Qe (b—1) bx + gu t dx 
d the intensity of horizontal shear on the 
ncrete is 
qg bE, 


"Eh + Et 
If the ratio expressing the relative values of 
e coefficients of elasticity for concrete and 
l be determined for the materials employed 


any given construction, this equation can be 
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in the 
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simplified. Thus, if the values of the co- 
efficients be E,. = 3000,000 ibs., and 
30,000,000 Ibs., corresponding with the ratio 
10, we have 

¥2 


Yer (b—t)+ 106 

The agreement of this rule with the pre-| 

viously stated principles governing the distri- 

bution of shearing stress may be seen by taking 

a horizontal longitudinal section through the 

concrete just above the reinforcement. Then 
t= 0, E, = 0, and the resuit is 


Ga = 7 © nassderpeceseccone - {c) 


In this case the concrete takes the whole of 
the horizontal shear, but when steel reinforce- 
ment is present, most of the shear comes upon 
that material, and, as shown by the equation 
in the forms (a) and (b) the value ga is 
proportionately reduced. 

Moreover, as already shown, the intensity 
of vertical and consequently of horizontal 
shearing stress diminishes with its distance 
with the neutral axis. Consequently, in con- 
crete-steel beams of ordinary design there is 
very little probability that the shear in 
the horizontal plane of junction between the 
concrete and the steel will be sufficient to over- 
come the adhesion between the two materials. 

On reference to Table XX. it will be found 
that the average adhesion may be taken at 
about 350 Ibs. per square inch, and unless the 
greatest value of g., obtained by the fore- 
going equation exceeds the safe adhesive 
strength of the combined material, the beam 
will be perfectly safe so far as the effect of 
horizontal shear is concerned. 

In this connexion it may be mentioned that, 
in various experiments made upon concrete-steel 
beams, fracture has resulted without any evi- 
dence being given of slipping of the concrete 
on the steel. Still, in short and heavily-loaded 
beams, and in long beams where a high per- 
centage of reinforcement permits heavy load- 





ing with a relatively small sectional area of 
concrete, the shear may become excessive, and | 
in such cases it is important to ascertain | 
whether the intensity of horizontal shear is | 
likely to overcome the adhesion of the materials. | 

The next question is suggested by the reso- 
lution of shearing force, first, into four equal | 
tangential forces, as in Fig. 24, and, second, | 
into two equal forces acting normally to di- 
agonal planes at right angles to each other, as 
in Fig. 25. 

Taking any diagonal cross section of a 
beam inclined at 45 deg. to the horizontal, and 
subject to normal tensile stress, we have to 
ascertain whether or not the intensity of such | 
tensile stress, normal to the diagonal plane, is | 
within the permissible limit for concrete.” It 
will, of course, be understood that the diagonal 
lines in Fig. 28 representing tension and com- 
pression, merely illustrate the relative intensi- 
ties of stress at particular points in the length 
of the beam, and that there is no arithmetical 
or other limit to the number of similar hypo- 
thetical planes. 

Nevertheless, as tension and compression 
exist in. opposite diagonal directions, it is 
necessary to base calculations upon the inten- 
sity of stress existing at assumed positions in 
the length of a beam. 

Leaving the resistance of normal compressive 
stress to the concrete alone, we will devote | 








attention to normal tensile stres¢. : 


For the purpose of illustrating the calcula- 
tion of ‘* diagonal ’’ tension, we might regard 
a concrete-steel beam as approximately resem- 
bling a lattice-girder, Fig. 29, which includes 
two systems of the Warren type, and is sub- 
ject to tensile and compressive stress in the 
diagonals of the web, somewhat as we have 
found such stresses to exist in the part of a 
concrete-steel beam that acts as the web. As 
the stresses in the intersecting diagonals of a 
lattice girder of this type are unequal unless 
verticals be introduced kia? the apices of 
the two systems, our object will be better 
served by considering tensile stress resulting 
from shear to be concentrated along the lines 
occupied by the ties in a Linville or ‘“‘ N” 
girder. 

As an example we will take the case of a 
concrete-steel beam, Fig. 30, under a uni- 
formly distributed load, and having horizontal 
reinforcement sufficient to ensure safety against 
the effects of bending moment. As we shall 
disregard concrete below the axis of the re- 
inforcement, the lower part of the beam is 
drawn in broken lines in the figure. Let 
b = breadth of the beam ............... = 
d= depth from top of beam to) 

axis of reinforcement ......... f 

| = clear span between supports ... 

é< = distance between assumed! _ 
diag 


5 in. 
= loin. 
8o in. 


10 in. 


= 100 Ibs. 

The load applied upon the top of the beam 
is practically equivalent, so far as concerns 
stress on the assumed diagonals, to downward 
vertical forces equal to wx, acting at each of 
the points, a; 2. 23 23, and downward 
forces equal to 4wx, acting at the points 
a, a. The total tensile stresses along the 
diagonals may be ascertained by adding to- 
gether the stresses due to the different weights, 
or by the simple rule, 

Rtas? wer sec 8. 

Where 
P, == total tensile stress on any diagonal plane, 
n = number of bays formed by assumed diago- 


nals, 

y = numerical order of any bay from the 
abutment, 

@ = inclination of assumed diagonals. 

In this case the inclination of the diagonals 
to the horizontal is 45 deg., and the value of 
sec @ == 1.41421, Say 1.414. ; 

Calculating the tensile stresses on the di- 
agonals for one half of the beam, we have 
= R—-2x U+TY (po00x 1414) 

+ = 4.949 IDs. 

x (1,090 x 1 414) 
= 3,535 Ibs. 

x (1,090 x I 414) 
= 2,121 Ibs. 


ona b, 


on a, b, = 


_ 8-2 ad +t 


on 7, t, 


= 8 -—2x4+T y (7p o00x 1-g14) 
2 =707 Ibs. 

Dividing each of these results by the area 
of the diagonal plane = (10 x 5 x sec. @) = 707 
square in., we have the iotensity of tenvile 
strees per sqaare in., r, for each diagonal plane. 


Thus 
ona by, fe 
pr = 50 Ibs. 
= 20 Ibs. 


on a,b; ‘ 
rm = 10 Ibs. 


on a, t, 


70 Ibs, per square in, 


»” 


on a; by 


on a, 6, ” 
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These figures show that in the case of a by 


the stress is beyond the limit of so Tbs. per f 


square inch, generally taken as the’ allowable 
unit stress for concrete. Still, as the ultimate 
resistance of the concrete would probably be 
between 250 Ibs. and goo Ibs., it is clear that 
the beam might be safe without diagonal re- 
inforcement, although one or two ties would 
be desirable. 

Under more severe conditions of loading than 
those assumed, and ranging up to the ultimate 
resistance of the beam, we should have pro- 
portionately greater intensity of tensile stress 
on diagonal planes, and, unless suitable rein- 
forcement were added, the beam might fail in 
consequence of tensile stress arising out of 
shear. 

Reverting to the conditions now under dis- 
cussion, we may point out that as some 
designers leave the effects of shear to be re- 
sisted by the concrete alone, it would be per- 
fectly reasonable to take into account the 
resistance of the concrete when settling the 
sectional area of the reinforcement. The other 
alternative is to disregard altogether the 
strength contributed by the concrete, and to 
provide sufficient steel to resist the whole of the 
tension due to shear. 

In the first case, limiting tensile stress on 
the concrete to 50 Ibs. per square inch, and 
taking the area of the diagonal planes at 
(10 x 5 x sec. 0) = 70°70 square in., we have 
for the resistance of the concrete 

50 x 70 70 = 3 535 Ibs., 
leaving: (4 949 — 3,535) = 1,414 Ibs. to be met hy 
steel reinforcement in the first bay, while in 
the remaining portions of the beam, between 
the abutment and the centre, tension. can be 
met by the concrete alone. 

If the limit of tensile stress for the steel be 
fixed at 15,000 Ibs. per square inch, the sec- 
tional area of the steel tie along the diagonal 
a hb, will be 

1,414 + 15,000 = 0'0942 square in, 

It would perhaps be more correct to calcu- 
late the area of the concrete by taking the 
effective depth between the axes of compression 
and tension. Assuming the position of the 
neutral axis to be 5 in. above the centre of the 
reinforcement, the effective depth would be 
(5 + 3-3) = 8.3 in., or, say, 8 in. Then, pro- 
ceeding as before, the area would be (8 x 5§ 
x sec @)=56.56 square inches, and the resis- 
tance of the concrete (5656 x 50) = 2,828 Ibs. 
This would leave (4,949 — 2,828) = 2,121 Ibs. 
to be met by the first diagonal tie, ah, Thus it 
is clear that a very safe rule would be to 
regard the concrete as taking one half of the 
tension on any diagonal plane. 

In the second place, disregarding the value 
of the concrete altogether, the areas of the di- 
agonal ties should be as follows :— 


ab, 4.949 + 15 000 = 03290 square in, 
a,b; 3.535 + 15,000 = 0°2356 square in. 
a; hy 2.121 + 15,000 = 0°1414 Square fn. 
a, b; 707 + 15,000 = 00471 square in. 


As it would be inconvenient in practice to 
use round rods of different diameters, or thin 
strips of different gauges, the average section 
of 0.1885 square inches might be adopted in 
conjunction with a suitable adjustment of the 
spacing, the ties being placed near together at 
the abutment, and the distance progressively 
increased towards the centre of the beam. : 

\nother method of calculating the sectional 
area of reinforcement in the form of ties, or 
** stirrups,’ for resisting tension on planes in- 
clined at 45 deg. to the horizontal, is given by 
Dr. Slocum, of Cincinnati University, in the 
following terms :—‘* The maximum intensity of 
tensile stress is first found for points midway 
between successive stirrups. The average of 
these two intensities is taken and multiplied 
by the width of the beam times the distance 
hetween two successive stirrups measured on 
« horizontal line, not greater than the depth of 
the beam. If this tension is divided by the 
safe unit stress for steel, it will give the area 
of the steel required in a cross section of the 
stirrups. 

This method appears to be based upon the 
ordinary expression, Q =: qbéx, for ascer- 
taining the amount of shear on a horizontal 
plane. Stated algebraically, it gives the 
equation P, = max. pf, béx, where P, = total 
tension on any tie, Denoting the safe unit 
stress for steel by f,, the area of steel is P, ~ f,. 

The practice of some engineers is to place 

the reinforcement for resisting shear at right 
ingles to the horizontal, but’ from the preceding 
liscussion it is evident that the ties or stirrups 
should be perpendicular to the planes subject to 
normal tensile stresg, and should be inclined at 
an angle of 45 deg. to the horizontal. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


New Scnhoor, Lovcrporovucn.—The new 
school in Rendell-street, Loughborough, will be 
opened shortly. Competitive designs for this 
school were invited by the late School Board 
about two years ago, and five designs were sub- 
mitted by Jocal architects, Messrs. Barrowcliffe 
and Allcock, with two designs, securing the first 
and second places. The new building is 
arranged upon the corridor system, and consists 
of a schoolroom sqft. by 23 ft., divided by a 
sliding partition for separate classes, and three 
classrooms about 25 ft. square. An 8 ft. corridor 
divides the schoolroom from the classrooms, and 
communicates with the entrance lobbies and 
cloakrooms. It is separated from the classrooms 
by large glazed screens. The girls’ and boys’ 
entrances are placed at the extreme ends of the 
building and have large cloakrooms. There are 
also storerooms for books, etc., and teachers’ 
retiring-room, with lavatory adjoining. The 
whole of the internal walls, to a height of 4 ft., 
are lined with cream-glazed tiles, with stucco to 
walls above. The floors throughout are maple 
boards, laid on concrete, and all the internal 
joinery is of pitch pine. The heating is by 
Grundy’s patent ventilating stoves. The corri- 
dor is covered by a flat roof, enabling school and 
classrooms to have windows. on both sides to 
provide cross ventilation. The windows are car- 
ried up to ceiling levels, and have opening fan- 
lights above transome, with steel hopper case- 
ments, for introduction of fresh air at sill level. 
The extract ventilation is by Boyle’s ventilators, 
fixed in turrets upon roofs, and connected with 

rids in ceilings by separate metal ducts. 

sphalted playgrounds and covered playshed are 
provided for each sex. Externally, a simple 
treatment of Renaissance character has been 
adopted. The building is faced with Gibbs’ 
sandstock bricks, and has terra-cotta dressings, 
supplied by the Hathern Station Brick Com- 
pany. The contractor is Mr. A. Faulks, and the 
architects Messrs. Barrowcliffe and Allcock. 

SYNAGOGUE, STOKE NEWINGTON.—The new 
synagogue and classrooms situated in Shackle- 
well-lane, Stoke Newington, were recently 
opened. The synagogue gives seating accom- 
modation for 450 men and 300 women, while 
the classrooms will hold 250 children. Mr. 
Lewis Solomon is the architect. The total cost, 
including the site, is about 12,000/. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY BRANCH, DECKHAM, 
GATESHEAD.—A new branch of the Gateshead 
Co-operative Society has been opened at Deck- 
ham, Gateshead. The building is of brick with 
stone facings. On the ground floor are the pro- 
vision shops, and on the second floor drapery 
and hardware departments. At one end of the 
building is a self-contained house, and at the 
opposite end there is an upstairs and a down- 
stairs flat. The cost of the building was 8,000/. 
It is fitted throughout with the electric light, 
and there is a lift from the ground floor to the 
floor above. The contractors were Messrs. Raven 
and Hitcham, Gateshead, for the brick and 
masonry work, and for the woodwork and fittings 
Messrs. Greason Bros., also of Gateshead. 
There is on the premises a 25 b-h.-p. engine 
for driving the dynamos and working the lift. 
The electric fittings were put in by Messrs. 
Mason and Co., Gateshead. Mr. Edwin Bow- 
man, Newcastle, was the architect for the work. 

MvcnicipaL BurLpincs, Crewr.—The founda- 
tion-stone of the new municipal offices, Crewe, 
has just been laid. The buildingsware being 
erected by Messrs. Robert Neill and Sons, Man- 
chester, from. designs by Mr. H. T. Hare, 
London. The total cost, with furnishing, wil! 
be about 18,0002. 

Councit. Orrices, Prestatyy, Warres.— 
The opening of the new offices and fire-station 
for the Prestatyn Urban District Council took 
place on the 21st ult. The new building is three 
stories in height, and has an elevation of Ruabon 
pressed brick, with. terra-cotta ornamentations 
and Gwesfyr.stone dressings... The accommoda- 
‘tion compfises a council chamber, and a suite 
of offices for the clerk and surveyor, and on the 
ground floor is the fire-station. The contractor 
is Mr. Joseph Williams, who carried out the 
work from plans made by Mr. Bell, a former 
surveyor, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Thomas, the present surveyor. 











Scoot, West HARTLEPOOL,—On the 2 3rd 
ult. the new Jesmond-road school, West Harile. 


pool, was opened. The new building occupies 
a site of 6,000 superficial yards, and the type of 
plan adopted is that of a central hall, with class. 
rooms arranged along both sides. There are 24 
classrooms, each accommodating about 50 to 4, 
scholars, the infants and junior mixed depart. 
ment being on the ground floor, and the senior 
mixed occupying the whole of the first floor, 
The lighting is by electricity, and the ventilating 
apparatus is also driven by electric power. ‘The 
exits are arranged so that the whole building 
can be cleared of its occupants in two minutes. 
The school provides accommodation for 1,448 
children, and it has been built at a cost of 
21,000/. The contractor was Mr. Thos. Bee. 
tham, of West Hartlepool, and the architect Mr, 
Percy Hinde. 

UNDERGROUND CONVENIENCES.—The Lam. 
beth Council have just completed two under- 
ground conveniences—one at Loughborough 
{enetion. and the other opposite St. Thomas’ 
lospital, at the end of Westminster Bridge— 
desigred by Mr. Edwards, Engineer to the 
Council. he ranges of urinals—which are dif. 
ferent from those usually employed in the Lon- 
don pubiic conveniences—have been specially 
manufactured by Messrs. Adams and Co., of 
Westminster. They have white circular fire- 
clay backs with dark green mouldings, set 
against St. Anne’s marble slabs, with St. Anne’s 
marble flustiing tanks. The contractor for the 
work was Mr. |. Parsons, of Waterloo-road. 

New BUILDINGS AND MEMORIAL Founrtatn, 
Guy’s Hospitat.—The new library for the use 
of the students and the medical school has been 
built by Messrs. Holloway Bros., after plans and 
designs by Mr. J. H. T. Wood, architect to the 

overnin we: The library, a gift of Sir 
Reduce Wills, M.P., occupies the entire 
ground-floor of the building adjacent to the new 
physiological department, and the two blocks 
are portion of a scheme for the gradual remodel. 
ling of the medical school museums and allied 
departments. It will contain space for 10,000 
volumes, the cases and panellings, of carved oak, 
are arranged so as to form separate bays for the 
students, each bay having its own window and 
being furnished with a large oaken reading- 
table. In the colonnade that stands next south 
to the entrance-door of the Astley Cooper Ward, 
has been erected a memorial in honour of Guy's 
men who fell in the course of the South African 
War, 1899-1902. It is in the shape of a drinking 
fountain, after a classic design, having a bas¢ 
6 ft. 6 in. wide and 7 ft. 6 in. high. constructed 
of Siena marble, with columns of Verte-Anticu 
at the sides, their Ionic capitals being of gun- 
metal, and the entablature of Pavanazza. The 
hospital coat of arms, executed in enamel and 
bronze, surmount of pediment, and cherubim 
support-a canopy in which is the inscription in 
letters of gun-metal. The Coalbrookdale Com- 
pany executed the memorial from the designs 
of Mr. Frederick Wheeler. 

New WESLEYAN CHAPEL, CorsHAM.—The 
memorial-stones of the Wesleyan Chapel, which 
is to be erected in Pickwick-road, Corsham, were 
laid recently. The new building, which is in the 
Gothic style, with open timber roof and traceried 
windows, will provide seating accommodation 
for three hundred persons, and it is estimated to 
cost 1,5007. Mr. Bromley is the architect, and 
the contractor Mr. Moore, of Trowbridge. ss 

EXTENSIONS TO SUNDERLAND ASYLUM.— Thi 
new male patients’ villa and the nurses’ home 
at the Sunderland County Borough Asylum, at 
Rvhope, have now been completed. The mate 
villa is entirely detached from the main build- 
ing. the object being to avoid, as far as possible 
in further extension, the corftinuance of what 
might be termed the barack-room system. The 
new villa provides accommodation for fort) 
patients, and contains in all twenty-one rooms, 
including dining-room, dayroom, three dorm'- 
tories, five single bedrooms for private patients 
or attendants, and the usual kitchen, scullery, 
etc. The nurses’ “home ‘will accommodate 
twenty-five nurses, and is handsomely furnished 
It is connected with the main building by « 
corridor. The contract for erecting the two 
buildings was let to Mr, Joseph Elliot, of North 
Shields, who has execuied the work under the 
supervision of the Borough Engineer, Mr. J. 
Moncur, assisted by Mr. Thomas Axtell as clerk 
of works. The cost of the nurses’ home 1s 
3,882/.; the male extension, 5,434/.; draining 
and sanitary plumbing, 960/.; and furnishing, 
1,085/.—total, 11,3617. 

Centrat Hans, Biemencuam.—The_ new 
Wesleyan Methodist Central Hall. which has 
been erected in Corporation-strest. Birminghan 
was opened on the 16th ult. The building * 
designed in the renaissance style. It covers an 
acre of land, and has a frontage of 224 ft. 
Corporation-street, 113 ft. to Ryder-street, and 
275 ft. to Dalton-street. The ventilating toweT 
rises 180 ft high. There are five entrances to 
the building; two from Corporation-street, two 
from Dalton-street, and one from Ryder-strect. 
It is intended to use the ground floor and base- 
ment as shops and for commercial purposes. 
The main entrance to the hall is in Corporation: 
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street beneath the tower, ani in the porch are 
terra-cotta panels in bas-relief depicting inci- 
dents in the life of John Wesley. From the 
hall rises a double: staircase leading to a cor- 
ridor, from which the synod hall and great hall 
are approached. _ The latter is the principal 
feature of the building. It is arranged in the 
form of an amphitheatre, and will accommodate 
»,000 persons besides the orchestra. Ample pro- 
vision has been made for quickly emptying 
the building, there being twenty-one exits. On 
the first and second floors are the synod hall, 
Sunday school, ladies’ parlour, library, gym- 
nasium, girls’ club-room, and men’s club-room, 
and a number of committee and class-rooms. 
The synod hall will accommodate about 450, the 
Sunday school 400, and committee rooms about 
roo each, In the basement a room is set apart 
as a ragged School, and its close proximity to 
the kitchens, makes it that it can be easily 
adapted in time of distress for feeding the poor. 
The heating arrangements are a combination 
of hot water and hot air systems, and have been 
carried out by Messrs. Haden and Co., of Trow- 
bridge and Birmingham, There is also a twofol’ 
system of lighting—electricity and gas—but 
the gas installation is on a minor scale, and is 
only intended to be an alternative service in the 
event of the electric supply failing. The en- 
trance-hall and main corridors are laid with 
mosaic, the staircases and landings being of 
granolithic cement. Mr. Ewen Harper, of 
Birmingham, is the architect, Messrs. John 
Bowen and Sons being the contractors. The 
cost of the building has been 65,000/. 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL, CRATHIE.—On_ the 
2oth ult., a bust of the late Queen was unveiled 
by the King in the Parish Church, Crathie. 
The monument consists of a portrait bust in 
white statuary marble, and is placed in a granite 
niche on the face of one of the granite. pillars 
which support the arches of the chancel and the 
Royal transept. The bust is of the finest 
Carrara marble, and the Queen is represented 
as wearing the crown with a veil. She also 
wears State robes and the Order of the Thistle. 
In the design of the niche and canopy advan- 
tage is taken of the variety of colours in the 
granite of Aberdeenshire. he pillar itself is of 
Deeside light grey. The interior of the niche 
is of a darker shade of polished grey, and the 
canopy and sides are of coral-coloured granite 
from Donside, while the panel containing the 
inscription is of the same granite, but with a 
deeper shade. The inscription is incised and 
gilded. Like the rest of the church, the niche 
with bracket and canopy is designed in the 
Scottish phase of the decorative Gothic period. 
The bracket on which the bust stands is carved 
in granite, a winged angel’s head supporting the 
panel which carries the inscription. The base 
of the niche is moulded and the sides enriched 
with pinnacled buttresses, moulded and carved; 
but the leading feature in the scheme is the 
richly carved canopy which enshrines the monu- 
ment. The design was the joint work of Herr 
Emil Fuchs, and Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, 
of Aberdeen, the bust being the work of the 
former, and the niche, canopy, and bracket of 
the latter. Two mural tablets have also been 
erected, one at each side of the Royal pew. 
These are of dove-coloured marble with medal- 
lions of white Carrara marble and borders of 
Caen stone. The King has also had a canopy 
erected over the pulpit. The design is in light 
Gothic open work, which bears at intervals 
shields showing the arms and emblems of the 
writers of the New Testament. The canopy 
may be raised or lowered by a chain of wrought 
iron and brass. 

CuurcH, Berreston Hitt, Leens.—The 
foundation-stone of the church of the Holy Spirit, 
to be erected at Beeston Hill, Leeds, was laid 
on the 26th ult. The new edifice, which is to 
cost about 10,0007., and which is to provide 
seating accommodation for 800, has been de- 
signed by Messrs. Prothero and Phillott, 
architects, of Cheltenham. It is to be built of 
stone from Horsforth, with Ancaster stone dress- 
ings outside, and Bath stone dressings inside. 
The style of architecture is to be the Late Per- 
pendicular, The plans provide for a tower, but 
itis proposed to erect only twenty feet of this in 
the meantime. 

GRESHAM’S ScHOOoL, HoLt, Norro._k.—The 
new buildings, which were opened on the 3oth 
ult., supersede the present school buildings in 
the Market Place of Holt, which were rebuilt 
about forty-five years ago on the site of the 
former and original buildings of the school, 
“ hich was founded and endowed by Sir John 
rae sham in 1555-56. The new buildings are on 
the north side of the Cromer road, half a-mile 
eta Holt. They are designed in two separate 
) ocks, the one on the west containing the head- 
datt's house, dining-hall, boys’ studies and 
“ormitories, kitchens and offices, and that on the 
ae containing the school buildings, assembly 
ail, laboratories and workshops. The buildings 
can be connected..by a. cloister later on, if 
bik a In the centre of the master’s house 
cith is placed the boys’ dining-hall, and on 
ither side are placed the master’s private apart- 





ments, and the boys’ studies and dormitories. 
The breathing space in the dormitories for each 
boy is 200 cubic feet. Lavatories and bath- 
rooms are placed at the end of each dormitory 
Over the dining-hall is an isolated sick room, 
with separate bath-room, and nurses’ room ad- 
joining. On the west side of the dining-hall, the 
remainder of the buildings, which are in three 
stories, comprise the master’s house, communi- 
cating on the main stair landing with a corridor 
leading to the boys’ dormitories by a pass door. 
In the rear of the ground-floor are the kitchen 
and offices, with servants’ rooms over, ap- 
proached by a separate staircase. To the east 
of these buildings, but in the same line of front- 
age, is the school building, in the form of a 
three-sided quadrangle ; the west side containin 
the school assembly hall, 7o ft. by 32 ft., wit 
tracery windows and open timber roof of a late 
Gothic type. From this hall a wide corridor 
runs eastwards, with class-rooms and cloak-room 
on the north side, ending in a return wing con- 
taining the laboratories, workshops, and lecture 
rooms. The class-rooms contain 483 ft. super- 
ficial each, for the accommodation of twenty- 
four boys each, allowing over 20 square feet for 
each boy, the lighting in all cases being left- 
handed, and all the rooms have additional light- 
ing from the corridors, and also means of cross- 
ventilation. The rooms are all fitted with 
donble-hung sashes with deep window boards, 
extract ventilation flues connected to a main 
exhaust, and are heated with hot-air stoves, 
with additional heating from low-pressure 
hot-water pipes. On the second floor a 
special drawing class-room has been provided. 
There are also chemical laboratory, physical 
laboratorv, the metal workshop, and carpenters’ 
shop. Electric light is used in the whole of the 
buildings, supplied from an installation specially 
erected in the school grounds. The buildings 
have been carried out in the domestic renaissance 
style of building, prevalent in the early seven- 
teenth century (except the hall, which has been 
given a late Gothic character), and are all faced 
with red local bricks and Ancaster stone, the 
roofs being covered with Broseley tiles. The 
general contractor was Mr. George Riches, 
of Cromer, the sub-contractors being :—For the 
plumbing and drainage—Messrs. Matthew Hall 
and Co.: for the heating and cooking ap- 
paratus—Messrs. F. Edwards and Son: for 
the wrought-iron work—Messrs. Starkie, Gard- 
ner and Co. The electric light plant and 
installation was designed by Messrs. Massey and 
Alipress, and the work has been largely 
executed by Messrs. Wells and Co. The fittings 
for the laboratories have been carried out bv 
Messrs. Baird and Tatlock, from the architect’s 
design, and the school desks have been pro- 
vided by Messrs. Hawes of Norwich, and the 
Bennett Furnishing Co. The buildings were 
designed and have been carried out under the 
personal sunervision of Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, 
architect, of London. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS.—In consequence of the death of Mr. 
Nightingale, builder, of Albert Embankment, 
the business will in future be carried on by his 
sons, who have entered into partnership under 
the name of “B. E. Nightingale.” Mr. 
Edwin J. Sadgrove, architect, has removed his 
offices from 22, Surrey-street, to 4, Southamp- 
ton-row, W.C.——Messrs. Dent and Hellyer, 
sanitary engineers and plumbers, have removed 
from their old premises at 21, Newcastle-street, 
Strand (the site being required by the County 
Council for the Holborn-Strand improvements), 
to 35, Red Lion-square, and 75, Theobald’s- 
road, W.C.—Mr. Francis W. Bedford, architect, 
has transferred his principal office frem Greek- 
street Chambers, Leeds, to 22, Old Burlington- 
street, London, W., retaining the Leeds address 
as a branch office, where he can be seen by ap- 
pointment. 

Fett Lryincs.—Messrs. Engent and Rolfe, 
Poplar, send us a specimen of their “ 3< Hair 
Bitumen,” a felt for underlining roof covering, 
and lining, walls, partitions, floors, etc. It 
seems to be a very good material in a construc- 
tive and sanitary sense, but has a strong bitumin- 
ous smell, so that in residences, etc., it could 
only be used where it is entirely covered and 
shut in. 

RoyaL Acapemy Lectures.—The card of 
lectures at the Royal Academy for the session 
1903-1904 leaves the lectures on painting and 
sculpture a blank for the present. In architec- 
ture, Professor Aitchison is announced to give 
a course of four lectures on Vitruvius, a subject 
which he probably knows more about than any 
one else. These will be given on February 29, 
March 3, March 7, and March 10. , 

LeEeps ScHOOL OF ART.—At the opening 
lecture in connexion with the class of architec- 
tural design, on the 24th ult., Mr. Butler Wilson, 
the President of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society; occupied the chair, and in a 











short address, after congratulating them on the 





occupation of their new buildings, he said he 
had long thought that pupilage should be pre- 
ceded by some elementary training preparatory 
to an office career. Many architects who refused 
to receive pupils as beginners would probably 
take them if they were well grounded, and in 
such cases the period of pupilage would obvi- 
ously be shortened. A year or two spent in a 
school of architecture should enable a student to 
acquire at- moderate cost the rudiments of his 
work before learning in an architect’s office the 
practical details of his profession, and the Com- 
mittee of that Institute had equipped the several 
departments with facilities previously unknown 
in connexion with the drawing schools of Leeds. 
Mr. }*. Musto, the architectural teacher in the 
new School of Art, then gave a lecture on “ The 
Study of Architectural Design: Its Necessity 
and Its Recompense.” He remarked that young 
men starting their profession found no difficulty 
in taking up constructional work, but somehow 
he usually found that beyond that they had not 
gone. As time went on he trusted they would 
find that they were increasingly looking at design 
and the artistic side of things. The subject of 
design did not appear in the intermediate pro- 
gramme at all. He had had to discourage young 
men from beginning the study of architectural 
design because they had not gone over the pre- 
liminary ground, but when once they had passed 
that preliminary ground the sooner they got 
to work on thinking out actual design work the 
better. He advised students to visit old and new 
buildings, and in addition to measuring and 
sketching and analysing, he suggested that they 
should criticise and sum them up, and consider 
whether it ought not to be possible to improve 
upon them. Alluding to a letter which appeared 
recently in the Yorkshire Post from a lady, he 
said she complained bitterly that architects were 
most horrible people, who would not provide 
cupboards and several other things. He thought 
that lady was perfectly justified in her com- 
plaints. An architect who designed a house that 
had not enough cupboards and proper bathroom 
and wash-house arrangements, and proper facili- 
ties for carrying on household work, ought to 
become something different from what he was. 
As to the rewards of architects, these were few 
and far between. The engineer and the con- 
tractor, and the secretary and anybody else, 
could get his name in the papers, and get pre- 
sented to Royalty, and get honours and baronet- 
cies, but an architect had to live on his own 
innate appreciation of his art. The prospects of 
a man who had not only studied construction but 
detail and design work were, however, greater 
than those of a man who had done nothing but 
constructional and strictly practical work. 

A QUESTIONABLE IMPROVEMENT AT..HAMpP- 
STEAD.—Some of our readers are doubtlessly 
familiar with the steep and narrow lane, blocked 
with a toll-gate, which, as it descends from the 
end of Church-row to Frognal and West End- 
lane, skirts the northern side of the parish 
churchyard. The Borough Council have just 
purchased the toll-bar and its quaint little toll- 
house, together with an adjoining strip of land, 
for the purpose of widening the lane and render- 
ing it available for general traffic. The toll-gate 
at Hampstead is one of the last that have sur- 
vived in the immediate neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. Why could they not have let it alone? 

RECENT COMPENSATION CLAIMS AND 
Awarps (Lonpon).—In the Westminster High 
Bailiff’s Court the jury have made an award of 
5,4352. in settlement of a claim for 9,604/. pre- 
ierred by Messrs. Wyld and Robins, market- 
»roduce dealers, in respect of their premises at 
No. 19, James-street, Covent Garden. The 
house is acquired by the Great Northern, 
Piccadilly, and Brompton Railway Company, 
and it was stated in evidence that the value of 
the premises, which are held upon a lease, of 
which thirteen years are unexpired, at a rent of 
130/. per annum, and are in close proximity to 
Covent Garden Market, was greatly enhanced 
by reason of their freedom from the Duke of 
Bedford’s market-tolls, which vary from 4d. to 
4d. for each package delivered into the shop. 
Mr. Douglas Young assessed the value at 2,300/. 
—At the Sheriff’s Court, in Red Lion-square, 
has been concluded, after a four days’ hearing, a 
case for a claim advanced by the London and 
India Docks Company against the North Lon- 
don Railway fer a sum of 140,000/. The claim, 
made in that Court upon an order of the Court 
of Appeal, related to a small parcel of land 
having a quay frontage to Blackwall Basin, and 
formerly owned by the claimants, but now 
acquired by the Railway Company under statu- 
tory powers for widening and deepening the 
entrance from the basin into the Poplar Dock, 
which they have leased from the claimants for 
a term of go9 years. Sir Ralph Littler, K.C., 
Mr. Balfour Browne, K.C., Mr. Moon, K.C., 
and Mr. Joseph Shaw, were counsel for the Raii- 
way Company... The claimants were repre- 
gented by Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., Mr. 
Edward Boyle, K.C., and Mr. Rowlatt. After 
4 summing-up by Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell, a 
pecial jury found for the Dock Company in 





the sum of 5,5752. 
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waeume nal ve pa ne so Hing ae 
scheme is formulat r carry an im- 
provement of the northern end of Sloane-street, 
where the thoroughfare will be widened to a 
minimum of 60 ft. between Brompton-road and 
Basil-street. The estimated cost of the works, 
at the expense of the London County Council, is 
75,000/., towards which 20,000/. will be con- 
tributed by the Borough Council. 


hag tat 5 potion rege Sa _— x pom 
from Messrs. gman and Co. a set of speci- 
mens of set-squares, scales, etc., designed by 
Professor D. A. Low, and in which this eminent 
publishing firm are apparently dealing. They 
are all made in London, with special tools and 
appliances designed for the purpose. The 
peculiarity about the make of the set-squares 1s 
that they have bodies of a strong and tough 
white wood edged with transparent celluloid nm 
the case of Design A, and with hard ebonised 
wood in the case of Design B. They are framed 
and faced with thin white polished celluloid. It 
is claimed that the celluloid facings give great 
strength to the squares, enabling them to 
made much thinner than the framed set-squares 
which have been in use hitherto. The specimens 
are certainly both light and stiff, and the faces 
which come in contact with the paper being 
smooth and white any speck of ink or dust is 
at once seen and can easily be wiped or washed 
off. But the most important peculiarity is that 
the thin celluloid facings leave off within about 
1-roth of an inch of the drawing edges of the 
square, so that when a square is resting on the 
drawing paper, the drawing edges stand above 
the paper to the extent of 1-rooth of an inch. 
“This slight elevation of the drawing edge 
above the paper does not interfere with ac- 
curacy in drawing, and it is found that in inking 
in it reduces very considerably the chances o 
blotting or smearing.” This we have no doubt 
would be the case. Another novelty is an aa- 
justable protractor set-square, made of white 
celluloid, in which a moveable portion slides 
round in a onadrant groove in the body of the 
set-square, the moving portion divided up to 
go degrees, so as to supply a straight-edge set 
at any angle that may be required. It is 
ingenious, but a little stiff in adjustment, and 
we rather doubt its coming much into practical 
use. But the set-squares can certainly be recom- 
mended. There are also some drawing-scales 
printed on slips of wood, covered with a very 
thin coating of celluloid for preservation. It is 
claimed that the wood. which is cnt with the 
grain parallel with its length, will be sufficient 
to prevent the usual tendency of ce'luloid to 
expand or contract. and that the celluloid renders 
the scale practically indestructible. That will 
be a point for experience ta show. 

BREACH OF ButLpInc By-Laws.—At a recent 
meeting of the Woking County Bench, D. G. 
Bayliss was summoned by the Woking District 
Council for a breach of their building by-laws, 
and pleaded not guilty.—Mr. R. Mossop, clerk 
to the Council, explained that the offence com- 
mitted was in respect of a shed erected by the 
defendant at St. John’s, on a narrow piece of 
land abutting on the canal. It was 25 ft. by 
20 ft., and 7 ft. high, and was built on wooden 
supports with an iron roof. It was within 2 ft. 
or 3 ft. of another wooden building, and within 
12 ft. or 15 ft. of a stable. The sides of the shed 
were of wood and wire netting. The only cases 
where such sheds were exempt from the by-laws 
were when they were 30 ft. away from any other 
building, and the same distance from the bound- 
ary of adjoining premises, or when the walls 
were entirely enclosed by iron. The building 
was used for keeping a pony and cart in, also 
some chickens. The state of things described 
would be very dangerous in the event of fire.— 
Defendant: The insurance company accepted 
the risk.—Evidence having been given by Mr. 
G. J. Wooldridge, Surveyor to the Council, 
defendant said that the shed was a poultry-house 
in 1g01, and had only been enlarged. There 
was no manger, and the cart referred to was 
used for chickens to roost on.—Mr. Mossop con- 
tended that even if what defendant said were 
true, there could be no doubt that the additions 
constituted a new building under the bv-laws.— 
The Chairman said a fine of 20s. would be im- 
nosed, and reminded defendant that he was still 
liable if he allowed the shed to stand.—Surrey 
Advertiser. 

THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE.—We learn from the Manchester Guardian 
that the syllabus has been issued of the new 
Manchester School of Architecture, which has 
been called into existence by the joint arrange- 
ments of Owens College, the Municipal School 
of Technology, the Municipal School of Art, and 
the Manchester Society of Architects. Professor 
S. H. Capper has been appointed director of the 
new school. His career began at Edinburgh 
University, where he took first-class honours in 
classics. Thence he went to Heidelberg, and 

afterwards he took a special course of architec. 
tural study at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, in 
Paris, Returning to Scotland, he practised for 
some years the profession of architecture in Edin- 
burgh, and was in the course of time appointed 





lecturer at the University and examiner for the 
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Canada, where id at the University 
in Montreal a similar tion to that which he 
has now taken up in Manchester. The work of 
students in the 1 of Architecture will be 
carried on partly at Owens College, partly at the 
Municipal School of Technology, and partly at 
the Municipal School of Art, and the syllabus 
has been arranged, in consultation with Professor 
Capper, by a committee upon which Mr. J. W. 
Beaumont and Mr. Paul Ogden represent the 
Manchester Society of Architects and, of course, 
the practical interests of their profession. This 
new School of Architecture will provide Man- 
chester with educational opportunities which it 
has not hitherto possessed. There has been for 
some time a School of Architecture in Liverpool 
under Professor Simpson, which has done 
work, and the Victoria University had an 
honours school of architecture leading to the 
B.A. degree; but hitherto there has no 
such school in Manchester. Professor Capper’s 
students will have the opportunity of proceedin 
to the degree of the Victoria University 
taking honours im architecture, just as those of 
Professor Simpson had before the partition of 
the colleges. A first-year course has been 
mapped out for students who intend to take the 
degree of the Victoria University in the Honours 
School of Architecture, and the inclusive fee for 
the full course has been fixed at eighteen 
guineas. There are, in addition, certain special 
courses at lower fees. For example, there will 
be a course on the history of architecture de- 
livered at the Owens College on Tuesday and 
Thursday mornings. In this course Professor 
Capper will make a general survey of architec- 
tural history from ancient Egypt to modern 
times, with special reference to the evolution of 
ag and to constructional forms and methods. 

¢ course includes ancient Egypt and Assyria, 
Greece, Rome, Byzantine and early Christian 
architecture, Romanesque, Monastic, Gothic, 
Renaissance. The fee will be 2/. 12s. 6d. On 
Friday mornings he will give at the Municipal 
School of Technology a course on the elements 
of architecture; the classical orders, Greek and 
Roman, their mouldings and details; arcading, 
classical and Gothic; Gothic mouldings and 
details, their construction and design; elements 
of architectural effect; composition and style, 
and so on. The fee for this course will be 
1/, 11s. 6d. Drawing classes will meet at the 
School of Technology for the study of pro- 
grammes and exercises set in connexion with 
the lectures on the elements of architecture and 
in the class on architectural drawing and design, 
and Professor Capper will examine and criticise 
the work of the students. Classes for freehand 
drawing and modelling will meet at the Muni- 
cipal School of Art. It will not be attempted 
in the University course to supersede that side 
of training for professional practice which is only 
fully gained by practical employment in offices 
and works. he University course is intended 
chiefly to provide for a thorough grounding in 
the principles upon which professional practice 
is ultimately 

BUILDINGS IN GLAsGow.—At a meeting of 
Glasgow Dean of Guild Court held recently, 
the Lord Dean of Guild—Lord Inverclyde—re- 
ferred to the work passed by the Court during 
the past twelve months. The total valuation of 
the linings granted was 2,200,773/. as compared 
with osaaaelt. during the previous year.. The 
linings granted numbered 603, of which 170 were 
for dwelling-houses and shops, 12 for public 
buildings, 19 for churches, halls, and schools, 
134 for warehouses and shops, 228 for alterations 
and additions, and 40 for new streets, extending 
to 11,683 yards, or about seven miles. Of 
linings for dwelling-houses granted, 765 were of 
one apartment, and 2,117 of two apartments. 
The single and double apartment houses were 
mostly in the Eastern, St. Rollox, and Maryhill 
districts, while of linings for three and more 
apartments by far the greater number were 
for Queen’s Park district. The Lord Dean of 
Guild further remarked that in a general way 
the feeling of the Court was greatly against the 
granting of linings for the erection of buildings 
in hollow squares, except in exceptional cases. 
It seemed in every way desirable that, in the 
more thickly populated districts of the city in 
particular, there should be the greatest possible 
amount of open spaces within the bounds of 
hollow squares, not only for sanitary reasons, 
but for the general well-being of the large popu- 
lation, who were in many instances thronging 
the buildings on the four sides of the squares, 
and to whom light, and air space, was of the 
very greatest consideration. —Scotsman. 

MANCHESTER WATER SUPPLY.—At a meeting 
of the Waterworks Committee of the Manchester 
City Council, held recently, it was reported that 
there was at present a stock of water equal to 
109 days’ supply. The engineer stated that dur- 
ing the past fortnight 14 miles had been laid 





of the second pipe to Thirlmere. Up to the 
Present 31 miles had been laid out of a total 
length of 45 miles, It is anticipated that the line 








wiil be completed in 12 months. The 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


PiumBERs’ STRIKE, STOCKTON.—The strike 
of plumbers at Stockton is assuming more seriou; 
aspects. The whole of the men employed jn 
the town are out, and the builditig trade jg 
becoming affected. The employers are trying to 
fill strikers’ places from outside. The men came 
out nearly three weeks ago as a protest against 
an alleged violation of the working rules by one 
of the firms employing non-unionists.—New. 
castle Leader. 

SUNDERLAND JOINERS’ DisPuTE.—A mass 
meeting of the Sunderland joiners was held on 
the asth ult., in connexion with the dispute 
which has existed between the house joiners and 
the master builders for fourteen weeks. The 
question, it will be remembered, was sub. 
mitted to arbitration, and Mr. A. A. Hudson, 
the referee agpenies by the Board of Trade, 
awarded that the advance asked for by the men, 
from o}d. to 10d. per hour, should not be 
granted. At last night’s meeting the text of the 
award was read over, and the men agreed to 
start work again on Monday, and the charge. 
men will resume their duties this morn‘ng.— 
Newcastle Chronicle. 
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LEGAL. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 
HOW SHOULD OLD CONCRETE BE TAKEN UP? 


At the Brompton County Court (London), on 
Tuesday, before Judge Stonor and a jury, 
Frederick B. Giles, a builders’ labourer, 30, 
Malva-road, Wandsworth, S.W., sought to re- 
cover damages under the Employers’ Liability 
Act, against Messrs. Perry and Co., builders and 
contractors, Tredegar Works, Bow, E., the 
claim being in respect of personal injuries, said 
to have been sustained owing to negligence on 
the part of the defendants or their servants. 

Mr. | W. Moyses, counsel, appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. W. Duckworth, counsel, for 
the defendants. 

Plaintiff's counsel stated that on June 4 last 
his client was in the employ of the defendants, 
assisting in some building operations at the Dis- 
trict Railway’s new generating station at Lots- 
road, Chelsea, S.W. Some old concrete had to 
be taken up by means of large steel wedges 1 
“pins” and heavy hammers. The plaintiff was 
told by the “‘ ganger” on the tsp to hold one 
of these “pins” with his hand, while another 
workman, slinging the hammer overt his head, 
struck the top of the “pin,” and so broke up 
the concrete. The work went on well for a time, 
but missing his aim, the man with the hammer 
struck the plaintiff a terrible blow on the hand, 
crushing it against the concrete. 

The plaintiff bore out counsel’s statement, 
adding that he had several times asked the 
ganger for iron tongs with which to hold the 

in, but was told that there were none, and that 

¢ must do the best he could. The top of the 
pin also was worn, and the face of the hammer 
might have been a little the worse for wear. 

In cross-examination, the plaintiff denied that 
there was hoop iron, hazel wisps, or osier sticks 
with leathern thongs upon the job, to use i 
steadying the pins or wedges. ' 

The Judge: The question seems to be one 0 
volenti non fit injuria—whether this man volun- 
tarily took the risk, or whether he used his hands 
only under fear of dismissal. " 

ounsel for the plaintiff referred to the +. 
known case of Smith v. Baker, which he saic 
was practically “on all fours” with the present 
case, and in which Lord Halsbury held that 
there was no “ volenti,” adding that if volenti 
were to apply to such a case, it would apply to 
the case of every person who crossed the streets 
in London. 

Samuel Hazledon, the labourer who wae 
the hammer causing the accident, stated t! b 
there were no tongs of any kind upon the Jo 
for holding the steel wedges. ; 

Mr. C. R. Griffiths, architect and surveyor, 
stated that for such work as that in — 
iron tongs, hazel wisps, or sticks with leather 
thongs should be supplied, by which the men 
could steady the steel wedges. oi 

Cross-examined, witness said that hoop ys 
was not the recognised means by which an 
wedges or pins should be held; hoop tron bie 
pigaenpeee used for the purpose, but it W 
not so g as proper tongs. : 

Richard Mc oye man working on the job, 
also said that he asked the ganger for wong, 
and the reply was that he would have to & 
on with the work without them. j a 
ross-examined: Pieces of hoop iron we ; 
sometimes used for the work, but they tye 
much good. Hoop iron was used for hol oe 
the ‘pins after the plaintiff's accident, but = 
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Medical Levetence having been given regarding 
aintiff’s injuries, 

* Chas. Jordan, the general foreman 
on the job, ‘was cajled for the defence. Witness 
stated that there was an ample supply of hazel 
wisps, osier sticks, and hoop iron ee the spot, 
and these were used by some of the men both 
before and after the accident. é 

In cross-examination, witness said that men 
frequently used only their hands to steady a steel 
wedge while another man struck it with a heavy 
hammer, and a considered that such a course 

as perfectly safe. : 

. William mith, the ganger on the job, stated 
that there was plenty of hoop iron for the men 
to use, although no tongs were supplied. He 
had often seen such wedges held simply by the 
hand. They had hazel wisps in the stores which 
the men could have had by asking for them. 
It was true that he had been asked for some 
wisps, but he did not get them at the time; he 
told the men to use hoop iron. ; 

John Goodram, another. ganger on the job, 
also stated that there was plenty of hoop iron 
lying about on the spot. Personally, he would 
rather hold one of the wedges with his hand 
alone, if a knew that the other man could 
strike properly. : : 

The jury found: That the way in which the 
work in question was carried on was generally 
dangerous and improper; that the plaintiff did 
the work under fear of dismissal; and they 
assessed the damages in the plaintiff's favour at 
200/, 

His Honour gave judgment accordingly, and 
allowed costs. 





ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE. 


Tue case of Godson v. Robinson and Fisher 
was mentioned to Mr. ? a Bucknill in_ the 
Vacation Court on Wednesday, on an applica- 
tion by the plaintiff for an interim injunction to 
restrain the defendants from interfering with his 
ancient lights until the trial or further order. 

On the case being called on counsel in support 
of the application said that counsel appearing 
for Robinson and Fisher, but who was not in- 
structed to appear for the builder, wished for 
time to answer affidavits, and subject to his 
lordship’s consent it had been arranged that the 
present injunction, granted by his lordship, 
should be continued, viz., an injunction to 
restrain the building going on so as to darken 
the ancient lights of the plaintiffs. It was 
arranged that so far as these two defendants 
were concerned that injunction should be con- 
tinued until next Wednesday, when the case 
would be heard. In the circumstances he 
(counsel) asked his lordship to continue the in- 
junction he had granted ex parte against the 
builder until next Wednesday. 

His Lordship: Yes; I know all the facts. 





LITIGATION AS TO ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


THE case of Foster v. Waring was mentioned 
to Mr. Justice Bucknill, sitting as Vacation 
Judge last Wednesday, on an application by the 
plaintiff for an interim injunction restrainng the 
defendant until the trial ben building so as to 
obstruct the plaintiff's ancient lights. 

Mr. Bramwell Davis, K.C., for the defendant. 
said that he had arranged with Mr. Edward 
Ford, counsel for the plaintiff. that the defen- 
dant should give an undertaking in the terms 
of the notice of motion. the plaintiff undertaking 
in damages. and on these conditions, that the 
motion should stand over until the second motion 
dav next sittings. 

His lordship assented to the application. 


er 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


19,471 of 1902.—A. G. Bates and J. UnTER- 
Prati Radiators Heated by Gas or Oil 
loves, 

A radiator for burning gas or oil, having a 

plurality of heating tubes is provided with a 

plurality of baffle plates, mounted in the upper 

part of each tube. The edges of the plates are 
provided with teeth to insure the more rapid 
eating thereof. A single cross-bar is also pro- 

— for each parallel series of tubes, and the 

plates suspended in the different tubes of the 

Series from this single cross-bar. The plates 

mav be strung on a rod, and separated from 

each — by intervening sleeves. 

20,300 of 1902.—W. Kieuser: Locks for Door 

Pages Similar Objects. f 

:\ safety lock having a key-hole allowing the 

introduction of a key bit in two different posi- 

pom Bn. . actety. ao and tumbler adapted to 
1 ain i 
locking positions, t and the ee latch in their 


* All’ these ions are in the stage to which 
°pposition to the grant of Patents upon them can be made. 








23,341 of 1902.—P. R. J. Wittis. (W. R. 
Mudd): /ire-Resisting Windows, Ventilators, 
Doors, and the like. 

A window made of hollow metal, having sashes 
provided with flanges and a frame, provides. 
with grooves in which said flanges fit, the 
sashes having offsets adapted to engage each 
other when closed, said grooves, flanges, and off- 
sets being so arranged relatively to each other 
that when closed the window is impervious to 
dust, rain, and fire. The said frame is pro- 
vided with sections having flanges, said sections 
adapted to be fitted removably in the frame and 
held or suspended therein by megns of a hooked 
or turned over portion engaging a flanged por- 
tion of the lintel. 

23,002 of 1902.—E. H. KiawitTer: Bolts 
Applicable to Doors and Gates. 

This relates to bolts and means for locking 
them in position, consisting essentially of a plate 
with (or without) a cover, having mounted 
thereon a projecting spindle, on which is fixed a 
disc (or lever) to which the inner ends of two or 
more slotted and recessed slidine bolts are at- 
tached; and means for guiding, intermittently 
operating, locking, releasing, and causing them 
to engage with or to be disengaged from the 
retaining loops or recesses fixed to the door 
jambs or floor. 

25,850 of 1902.—J. O. Kiimscu, A. BESCHOR- 
NER, C. A. WELS, and J. V. Ruston: 
Manufacture of Slabs, Tiles, Sheets, and 
Other Forms of Material Similar to Marble 
Ceramic Ware and the like. 

Manufacture of slabs, sheets, tiles, and the like 
with enamel-like surface, and similar in appear- 
ance to marble or ceramic ware, consisting in 
mixing a saturated magnesium chloride solution 
with waste products such as bone-meal, beet 
residues, leyes, bran, or with peat or cellulose, 
and, if necessary, with the addition of a binding 
material such as flour, or resin powder, the re- 
suiting compound being then mixed with burnt 
and pulverised magnesite, and if necessary with 
colouring pigment, after which the material is 
subjected to drying and solidifying upon or 
between smooth or patterned slabs or plates. 

6,217. of 1903.—C. W. Raymonp: Brick 
Culting Machines. 

In a brick-cutting machine, a feed table, and a 

cutting-ree! having a continuous rotary motion, 

and adapted to cut a series of bricks at a time 

— a clay bar advanced thereto by said feed 

tabie. 

16,079 of 1903.—W. K. L. Dickson: Window 
Catches and the like. 

An automatic locking device for window 
fasteners and the like, consisting of a spring 
adapted to be depressed by the latch in closing, 
and to rise and lock the latch when it is passed 
over the spring, which is provided with an arm 
or the like, whereby it may be depressed by 
hand from inside and the latch released ; a shield 
being provided over the spring whereby depres- 
sion Sf the spring and release of the catch from 
outside are prevented. 

23,497 of 1902.—G. C. Brown: Hinged Slid- 
ing Window Sashes to Open Inwardly. 

This invention relates to hinged sliding window 
sashes, and has for its object the provision of 
means whereby both upper and lower sashes 
may be readily opened inwardly for cleaning. 
A pair of hinges 1s fixed to the batten rod for 
the lower sash, the fixed flap having a short ward 
at each end, and the other flap consists of a 
longer ward to fit between. This in each hinge 
is provided with a U-shaped slot which receives 
a round-headed stud to fasten the flap down to 
the sash which can thus be readily opened in- 
wardly. The opposite batten rod is secured in 
a closed position by a special form of screw 
fastener. When two sash weights are used, 
means are provided for supporting the one on 
the side opposite to that on which the hinges 
are fixed. 
23.773 of 1902.—C. SHOWELL : Hinges. 
This relates to the construction of wrought metal 
hinges, in which the joint is formed by rolling or 
folding over the metal to form the eye for the 
joint pin. Blanks are cut out of sheet metal, leav- 
ing gapped projections, which are folded to form 
the eyes, and in addition smaller projections, or 
studs, are formed at the outer ends of the said 
projections, and in alignment therewith, and 
upon the body or plate portion holes are pierced 
so that when the projections are bent over to 
form the joint these studs shall pass through the 
fixed holes and then be rivetted on the other 
side. 

16,359 of 1903.—F. C. RoBerts: Joints for 
Brickwork of Furnaces, Roasters, and the 
like. : : 

This relates to the construction of joints for brick- 

work for furnaces, flues, and chambers subjected 

to high temperatures, which will permit the ex- 

ansion of the brickwork without cracking. Dur- 
ing the building of the furnace perishable pillars 
of wood or other material are provided between 
the opposing faces of the bricks which form the 
joints. When the structure becomes heated the 
pillars char or burn out, so that expansion can 
take place without distortion or weakening of 
the brickwork. 








19,385 of 1902.—W. L. MircHELL and W. L. 
MITCHELL, Jun.: Method of Constucting 
Hinges for Manhole-Doors or Lids and 
Frames for Sewers and Tunnels. 

A method of constructing hinges of doors for 

manholes, for sewers or tunnels, which consists 

of a recess fixed or cast in the sides of the frame 
and a corresponding projection on sides of the 
door, which projection fits into the recess and 
allows the door to be lifted out of the frame, or 
to swing open as by a hinge; a stop or projec- 
tion being provided which fits into the recess 

and allows the door to be lifted out only in a 

certain position. 

20,303 of 1902.—T. Lewicki: Process for the 
Kevivification of Filtering Materials. 

A process for revivifying filtering material, con- 

sisting in supplying the matter remaining in the 

filter with artificially-bred organisms tor the 
purpose of producing the required fermentation 
in a few hours. 

20,388 of 1902.—H, G. Butter: Dredging 
and Excavating Machines. 

In an excavating machine, consisting in the 
combination with a car body, of supporting 
axles towards the opposite sides of the car body 
and an intermediate car axle, wheels upon said 
axles, unyielding connexions between the inter- 
mediate axle and car body at the rear side of 
the car between the side axles and car body at 
the forward part of the car, yielding connexions 
between the intermediate axle and car body at 
the forward side of the car between the side 
axles and car body at the rear side of the car, 
car propelling gear connected with the inter- 
mediate axle, and connecting rods between tic 
car wheels at opposite sides of the car. 

20,878 of 1902.—J. C. QUINN: Manufacture of 
Artificial Stone or Similar Substances. 

The manufacture of artificial stone or the like 

by the following pores, viz.:—Making a 

creamy magma of hydrated lime; thoroughly 

mixing this first with slate dust and water, and 
thereafter adding meta-silicic acid, and subject- 
ing the mixture to pressure in a mould. 

22,840 of 1902.—-C. DRESSLER: Manufacture of 
Glazed Tiles, Bricks, and Other Articles of 
Earthenware. 

In the manufacture of glazed tiles, and other 
articles of earthenware, coating or gumming the 
surface of each tile or other article to be glazed 
whilst the same is in “ biscuit” form, with a solu- 
tion of soluble silicate or equivalent substance 
that will be absorbed by the tile or other article 
and will produce an even and non-porous sur- 
face thereon, and afterwards applying a layer 
of slip to the coated or gummed surface pre- 
paratory to the application thereto of glaze or 
enamel. 

23,664 of 1902.—H. W. CHAPPELL: Manu /fac- 
ture of Tiles, Slabs, and the like. 

A process for the manufacture of tiles, slabs, 
bricks, and similar articles, consisting in press- 
ing to shape a mixture of sand and lime, in- 
durating the articles by treating them with 
carbonic acid gas, and finally submitting them 
to a high temperature in a furnace. 

23,080 of 1902.—J. S. RicBy: Manufacture of 
Concrete Flags, Blocks, or Other Articles. 

A process for the manufacture of cement con- 
crete flags, blocks, or other articles, consisting in 
mixing Portland cement and aggregage, subject- 
ing such concrete to a pressure in a mould, then 
removing said article from the mould and allow- 
ing same to set, and then subjecting said article 
to steam or hot water under a pressure above 
that of the atmosphere. 
23,771 of 1902.—E. DEANE: Stonebreakers. 
In a stonebreaker consisting in the combination 
with the frame and a member movably mounted 
thereon of a crank shaft, a connecting rod or 
pitman, comprising downwardly projecting side 
parts and a transversely extending connecting 
bar, at the end of the connecting rod or pitman, 
and a toggle bearing between the frame and the 
said movable member thereon, engaged by the 
transverse bar of the connecting rod or pitman, 
the inward ends of the toggle being inside the 
downwardly projecting side parts of the con- 
necting rod or pitman. 

23,815 of 1902.—J. A. Kinc: Fireproof Floors 
and Ceilings. 

Fireproof ceilings, consisting in the combination 
of flanged girders or joists with arched lintels 
or bricks having downward extending flanges, 
adapted to form the two sides of an air chamber, 
the top of which is formed by the girder or 
joist and the bottom by ceiling laths. 

24,038 of 1902.—L. WHITTAKER and C. Wuit- 
TAKER AND Co., Ltp.: Moulds of Brick 
Presses or the like. 

Moulds for brick or like presses having wedge- 

shaped recesses in the walls thereof and corre- 

sponding wedge-shaped lining pieces fitting into 
the said recesses. 

24.4458 of 1902.—G. L. Brown: Fireproof 
Roofs. 

A roof covering comprising a series of concrete 

slabs suitably supported, said slabs having pro- 

jecting sides covered with a suitable capping, the 
lower end of one slab adapted to overlap the 
upper end of the adjoining slab. 
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25,429 of 1902.—]. E, KiRKPATRICK : Manu fac, 


ture of Bricks and a Capable of 
Wy ithstonding Very ny Temperatures and 
for Use in Steel and other Furnaces. 
The manufacture of bricks and: compositions 
capable of withstanding very high temperatures 
from crude magnesite of a high degree of purity, 
such as that found in many parts of Southern 
India, by the following process, viz. :—(1) Dead 
burning the magnesite to free it from carbon 
dioxide and any other volatile or organic im- 
purities it may contain. (2) Crushing the dead 
burnt magnesite to powder. (3) Exposing the 
crushed dead burnt magnesite to the atmosphere 
and frequently turning it over. (4) Mixing the 
crushed dead burnt magnesite after exposure to 
the air with a small proportion of its weight of 
borax. (5) Adding a water to the 
material to enable it to be conveniently handlea 
in a mass. (6) Moulding the mass to the re- 
quired shape. (7) Drying the ‘moulded mass, 
and (8) Burning the dried moulded mass at a 
high temperature. 
161 of 1903.—J. H. KNIGHT: 
Laying Bricks for Buildings. _ : 
This relates to machines for laying bricks for 
buildings, and consists of a number of structurat 
improvements in such machines. In order to 
make the girder stiff and to keep the machine 
near to the vertical posts, the depth of the girder 
is utilised for the machine to travel on, the 
machine either sliding on the girder or running 
on small wheels or rollers. In order to allow 
the machine to commence work at ground level, 
three or more holes or sockets ate made in the 
frame of the machine in which the horizontal 
bars which carry the actual laying apparatus 
can be inserted, so that the position of the we 
ing part of the machine can be altered relatively 
to the position of the girder. In order to keep 
the bond better than it can be done by hand, 
the lever which carries the feeding pawl or 
ratchet is coupled to a crank, arm, or eccentric 
on a shaft which revolves once in the length of 
half a brick, which shaft derives its motion from 
the forward movement of the machine. When 
a header or transverse brick is presented to the 
machine, the pawl at once catches it and drives 
it home; when stretchers or parallel bricks are 
fed, on the first revolution of the crank the pawl 
simply runs forward and backward over the sur 
face of the bricks, and on second revolution it 
catches them, and then drives them home. A 
spring or safety appliance is inserted in the con- 
necting rod. The angular position of the crank 
in reference to the position of the machine on 
the girder can be altered by stops on the shaft 
or by altering the angles of the tooth-wheel and 
pinion which work the same. This is necessary, 
as in different courses the vertical joints are a 
quarter brick in advance or behind the previous 
ones. To lay the mortar, mortar is run out by 
hand from a box or hopper, and in order to 
smooth it down and ensure an equal quantity of 
mortar throughout the work, a striking board is 
arranged and fixed either in advance of the actual 
machine, or on a separate slide or carriage run- 
ning on the girder. 

12,095 of 1903.—-M. PERKIEWIEZ: Alanufacture 
of Bricks. ; 
A method of protecting bricks from deposits 
and the like during burning by racy | them 
with a solution of gelatine to which flour is 

added, 

14,448 of 1903.—M. J. Murpny: Bricks. 

A brick comprising a facing carrying lugs on its 

rear side, said lugs having contracted portions, 

and a body portion of cement applied to said 

rear side of the facing while in a plastic state, 

whereby the cement may engage -in said con- 

tracted portions of the lugs and form a locking 

engagement therewith when the cement is in a 

hardened state. 

16,663 of 1903.—T. Beevers and THe SAFETY 
TREAD SYNDICATE, LTD.: Staircases. 

This invention relates more particularly to the 

construction of metal staircases, and the inven- 

tion consists in the mode of building up the 


Machines for 


staircase, and also in a construction of tread. . 


The invention is applicable to staircases built 
between walls and to what are known as spandril 
staircases, the treatment in the several cases 
being slightly different. In carrying out the 
invention a series of separate brackets are pro- 
vided which are built directly into the walls or 
may be secured to metal stringers, the brackets 
being provided with dovetail dowels which are 
built into the walls in any convenient manner. 
The brackets carry the risers and treads, which 
may be bolted or otherwise secured thereto. 

16,854 of 1903.—S. A. Eppy: Brickmaking 

Machinery. 

A brickmaking machine consisting in the com- 
bination with a rotating table having a series of 
brick moulds formed in it, of a chamber mounted 
above the said table and having an inclined 
bottom in which is formed an aperture immedi- 
ately above the path of the brick moulds, the 
ome hemes oonins a series of rotating 
nives or blades adapted to rotate in a i 
direction to the be rere 








MEETINGS. 
Fripay, Ocroper 2. 


Architectural Association.—Annual oa meeting — 
President's address, 9, Conduit-street, 7.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, OcTOBER 3. 
Northern Architectural Association.—Visit to St. 
Chad's Church, Bensham. 3.30 p.m. 
MonpaY, Ocroper 5. 


Liverpool Architectural Society.—Ordinary mecting 
6pm. Opening address by the President. 


"TuRSpay, OcTORER 6 


Institute of Heating and Ventilating Engineers.— Strat 


Meeting at Holborn Restaurant. 2.30 p.m. 

Institute of Builders.—Half-yearly ral meeting, 
Anchor Hotel, Ipswich, 3% p.m, (Postponed from 
October 1.) 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
September 16.—By Brnrizy, Honps, & 
MyTrow (at Worcester). 
Glaines, Worcester.—Tappenhall Estate, 96 a. 

BW We Wha es be knee chk sek pansehncs Hx tie £4,000 
Lower Town Farm, 82a. 3 r. 20 p., f. ...... 2,955 
Porter's Hill Estate, 76 a. 1 r. ei oy 
Little Park Enclosures, 3 a. Or. 2 p. f. .... 

September 18.—By W. Brown & Co. (at Great 





Missenden). 
Great Missenden, Bucks.—Hyde Heath Cottage 
and 10a. lr. 21 p., f. andc. ...... eae ae 1,025 
Farmhouse and 40 a. 1 r. 12 p., f. and 2,500 


By G. B. Hittianp & Son (at Chelmsford). 
Roothing, Essex.—Hunt’s Farm, 14 a. 
r. O p., f., yr. LL 10s. 


Three freehold cottages, w.r. 121. 12s. 
Roxwell, Essex.—House, malting, and 1 a. 2 r. 


ee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee eee es 


ee ee weet ew anne 


Boxted, cs aaghee opr Hall Estate, 506 a. 1 r. 


dD p., 
Enclosure of arable land, 4 a. 0 r. 28 p., f... 
ioe. Pee, © a. Or. 6. fon. ic csecssscc 110 
Great Horkesley, Essex.—Hope’s Meadow, 10 a. 


Seal 

i) 
Bg 
Ss 


BW a Es eek vsncccecsuhncte ska rne cvcwes 235 
By Mappison, MILES, & MADDISON (at 
: Norwich). 
we, A inpiemmeannentee of land, 13 a. 
r. Mi: Bh -ahenawembck + io44 deka kon is 405 
Rollesby, Norfolk.—Enclosure of land, 3 a. 
EE es MRR PSS RS AR ea Ah 7s Roa 100 
September 21.—By May & PHILPor. 
Brixton.—20, Overton-rd., ut. 584 yrs, g-r. 
ES es I RS oc oa iis cdinnvien cnc 450 
By T. V. Price (at Builth). 
Aberedw, Radnor.—Hendre Farm, 87 a.,f. .... 1,670 
September 22.—By Davip BURNETT & Co. 
Tooting.—14 to 20 (even), St. an’s-st., u.t. 
GS yre., g.r. 240, w.r. 163%. Ba... . ce. .s0..e 650 


By Nort, CARTWRIGHT, & Ercuss. 
Pimlico.—6, Moreton-ter. Mews, u.t. 30 yrs., 
Oi eae BR. DR nas aos ca dscep dent secicns 195 
51, Denbigh-st., u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. 91, y.r. 80. 475 
, By SPELMANS’ (at Yarmouth). 
Yarmouth, Norfolk.—9, TN South, u.t. 


955 yre., g.r. 20. 28., yr. de sieb ob awed 690 
_ September 23.—By PxERctvaL Hopsoy. 
Finsbury Park.—62, Regina-rd., u.t. 55 yrs., 
Bete OE BR WR Be eo ds isbn ds bcc mcconcas M0 
By Nicnouas, Denrer, & Co. 
Great Missenden, Bucks.—Prestwood Lodge 
Estate, 44 0. 27. 3 pi, fo oie. c eee. 5,950 
By SPELMANS’ (at Yarmouth). 
Burgh Castle, Norfolk.—Freehold occupation 
PON OE Bs OB. DN Si gucks oa scrnasinnd sien <s 830 
Various enclosures of land, 31 a. 3 r. 37 p., f. 790 
_ Grazing marshes, 81 a. 2 r. 28 p., f. ........ 1,750 
ead | Pr te grazing marsh, 9 
a. r. Di ov cvds vedwecvdetincsrdes ets 240 
By 8. CHanTRy ADAMS (at Leytonstone). 
Leyton.—93, Westdown-rd., u.t. 774 yrs., g.r. 
ee Sst Pile: Ds BM = ba bdinieed ve dbniedas ene 200 
_By Bripomaw & Sow (at Hoddesdon). 
ar Essex.—Tatefielde and 47 a., f., y.r. 
ess MEER PEMD ASREMOSES ES Nod 4s ko ake chet a 2,500 
September 24.—By G. F. Box & Co. 
Clapton.—83, Cricketfield-rd., f., y.r. 381. .... 600 
Stoke Newington.—80, Rectory-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., 
BP. VE ee MR oe rich ce ec eee ad absense his 480 
: By ©. O. & T. Moors, 
Spitalfields.—6 to 16 (even), Underwood-st., u.t. 
We: 9065 8. Via WH Ol io osk es dace ci 1,200 
St. George’s East.—21, Princes-sq., f., y.r. 301... 580 
172, St. George’s-s. (S.), y.r. 451., and 11, 
Princee-et.,. w.r, 360, Sa., fo 6.6. cies cece 1,025 


_ Princes-st., w.r. ey 6 
Limehouse.—1i, 13, 15, and 17, Becc!.s-st., £., 
Wels WUE nab dadetickas CAcipamaac, Sine cus 6 xa 505 
Bow.—Bow-rd., The Old Police Station, u.t. 
eo he COR EP RR eae eS eee a 650 
Forest, Gate.—11 to 1 orsley-rd., u.t. 82 yre., 
@-F. 1G: 25a: wir, 210R: We. os. ios 660 
: y Rurrers’. 
Purleigh, Essex.—Howe Green Farm, 102 a, 
ik ME. a tet hau cie bunt ou gidch » scale bike aos asn's ica ghes 1,150 


Satis 


By 
| Plumstead, Kent.—36, 36a, and 38, High-st. 


(houses, shops, and steam joi 
mills), y.r. Tse f. peed ed 485 
Battersea.—38, Corunna-rd., u.t. 40} yre., gr. 
Pi SU A 5 bis asee wrieacnd a Oe 
5 ae ut, 605 yrs, gr. 3, wor. 
one Haak Rea a aetna as toe oss coon ee 
ae 7., ee WW siiadkpicxgch'scat eds ia. 3 
—— orrering rd, ut, 704 yre., gr. 
64, Mount Pi 
36l 


*PoOP eR aheroueies ows de 
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By H. F. Russe & Sow (at Preateig 
Presicigne, Na Bass ate hmoor Wen: 
% E Me Be ee be ws ee ceass, ¥ 
By A. SPAIN & SoM (at Gravesend) ‘io 
Gravesend, Kent.—Stuart-rd., 
hold. building tand- '” * Sock of tree. 
Cliffe, Kent.—Weat-st, Farm, 4.2; yj), 
A block of marsh land, 178 a, Tr. £2 p. Beh 280 
September 25.—By IDER “Sa 
Notting Hill. —115, Latimer-rd. ut. 7 a, gr. 


£1 


P eg ORM Bein hich cictcue... 
carn igtens aera RM, ws, a 
i. tee 
Vauxhall.—116, 118, and : 
@., WP. 1362. 10s. a 1%, Veuxhall-walk , 
ttord 201, High-st, (8.), ut. 60 yee, gx ™ 


+ Mlb 
Forest Gate.—64, South Esk-rd., ¢ rs 
Iiford, Essex.—3, Wellesley-rd., g ne. on. 


Cheshunt, Herte.—Goft’s] i> 
two), f., wir, 27. 6d. sk te Kae ots 
14, Hight, fy yor. 260 


Contractions used in these lists—F gr. 1, i 
ground-rent; I.g.r. for leasehold ground rents 
for improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent.” “ 

cs pe. Sebel so for copyhold ; 1. 'tx 
; P. for possession ; ¢.r. for estimat ' 
w.r. for weekly rental; qr. for quarterly Vela 

YT. for yearly Fental ; u.t. for unexpired term; pa 
or per annum; yrs. for years; la. for lane; ¢,'1 
street ; rd. for road ; q. for square ; pl. for Place: 
ter. for terrace; cres. for creacent; ay. for avenue: 
fle, for gardens 74. for yard: ar. for grove. bh 

-house ; . for public- : es 
Siw ieee, P public-house; 0. for offices: 





eR 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 


average prices of materials, not necessarily th lowest 
Quality and-quantity obviously aflect prices fact wii 
information. ’ ” _ — 
BRICKS, &c. 
Zs. 4. 
Rough Seo aaa 116 © per 1,090 alongside, in river, 
pescéses Seg 8 a 
Pacing Stocks... ee 
Shippers ....... i ee en 
Red Wire Gus, 132 2 at milway det 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 o “ “ 
Best Red Pressed Rest 
My ot 1 
~~ 4 5 oO * " 
ily PS 4% 0 * ed ” 
Fire Bricks .... 4a a co) ” ” 
Giazep Bricks. 4 
Best White and 
Ivory 
ec oee 33 os iT ’ " 
a eee os 2 00 2 ve ” 
Double $ cesese 9 . 2 ” " ” 
Double Headers... > as 
OneSideandtwo OO” ery 
Orta 19 o 6 ” ” 
Spay ce sosere 20 09 CO ” ” 
eet ci as mee$o i, ” 
Glazed Stresehe 
song, Dalnose, °° ” ” ” 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 Aca 
Double Headers. 1, 0 0 aaa 
One Side and two 
Ends.,........ 15 © © ” ” 
Two Sides and 
SpapeCheiorcd, eo ” " 
MINES... one ™%4 6S (9 ” ” ” 
Second 
SaltGlaed .... s © 0 less than best 
e * ; 
Thames aad Pit Sand eseeoere é @ per yard, i 
Best P. eenene nee aban ° ” deli ” i 
Best Ground Bive Lias Lime.. on tga aig 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime .......... od, , delivered. 
Seoushaldign Wiew-clag ia oucien ‘cnn. 00s" puvnon os shy. dot 
STONE. 
BatH Stons—delivered on road + % d. 
pin Paddington eee 1 6} per ft. cube. 
Wine Kins depts... t 
PorTLanp Stone (a0 ft. average) — 
Brown Whitbed, delivered * oes 
ze id i} ’ 
Elms depot, or Whert ae eS ee 
White Basebed, delivered > wet 
Elms. depot, ox Pimlico | nee ao» 
s 


Ancaster in blocks .... cube, » dept 
Beer in blocks malty abt oa 


wee FT 10 


blocks.. 2 4 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued), 


8. d. 


random blocks » 10 per ft, cube, deld. rly. dept. 
din.cowa twosides land 


ings to sizes (under 
ft. sa eessceee @ 3 perfoot super, 4, 

Gs. pe ooty two sides 
Ditto, Ditto ....-.-. @ 6 " ” 

3 in. Sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes)., 0 11} * ” 


2 oe 


sizes) sosesscsoeseos @ 74 ” ” 
14 in. to 2 in, dit ditto o 6 iT} 
Scappled random 30 per fi. cube}, 
6 in. sawn two — 
ft 3 —s 8 per ft. super 
ia seeeeee* oe . . oe 
cin, Ru two sides 
itto ree eeesee veee —_ ” ” 
3 in. sawn sides 
sizes) x @ ” " 
2 in. -faced random 
Hones Wied (Hard Bea) fa ; 31 per ft. cube, 
” ” ” i ae, wie —_ 
sides landings # 7 
ak 
" ” » 3in, do, 1 ” 
SLATES. 
in. in. £s.d. 
20 x 1x0 best blue Bangor..13 2 6 per s000 or sso at ry.dep 
BOXTS yp op ” «+3337 ” ” 
20% 10 best » 215 0 ” ” 
22X12 ” ” » 3100 ” ” 
16x 8 best » 700 ” ” 
22X10 best blue Portma- 
doc +. 18 12 6 ” ” 
15 x8 bess use « vit adoc 6 12 6 pe 20 
zox1o best Eureka un- 
fadine green....15 2 6 ” ” 
aoX1a best Emeka un- 
fading grecn....17 2 6 ” ’ 
18X10 rm ” 1210 0 ” ” 
16X 8 ” ” m0 65 0 ” ” 
20X10 permanent green 1110 0 ” ” 
18X10 ” ” Io 9 ” ” 
16x 8 " 99 10 0 ” ” 
TILES. 
s. d. 
Best plain red tiles..42 © per 1,000, at rly. dep6t. 
Pap po hoes 8S per doz. eo 
prion one a $0 © per 1,c0e ” ” 


Best 
Do. Ornamental Tiles ....52 6 ’ ”» 
Hip and valley tiles.. oe 4 @ per dos. ” ” 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled eg 57 ‘ per 1,000 ” ” 
Do, ornamental nae Ree ’ ” ” 
ms tiles . epencsee 4° @ > paden pe ” 
setecseseene 3 CO ” ” ” 
Best Vind or Mottled Staf- 
fordshue Do. (Peakes) 51 9 per 1,000 "” ” 
Do. Ornamental Do. ......54 6 ae 
Hip tiles ........00++ gn per dos. ” ” 
Val Gt aE ie 3 é iT} ” ” 
Best “Rosemary” brand 
plain tiles |. a «02048 © Per 1,000 ea” 


Do. Ornamental +50 © ” ” 
Hip tiles ....... RT ig” ° pet dos ” ” 
Valley tiles 2... 0 a0 asee 3 8 ” ” 
WwooD, 
At per standard. 
Aad 4£2¢ 
Deals: best 3in. by r1 in, and ¢ in. 
by gin, and ir in.. cosacccesenss S39 10 @ 2610 © 
Deals: best 3 DY Q..ceereencecece 1410 0 I5 10 0 
Battens best of in. by 7 in. and 8in., 
3in, by 7in. and 8in...... - 210 O 210 © 
nests bess oh by ands ty 8 oro o _siless than 
7in. and 8in 
Deals: seconds ......-sessee0eee © Olessthan 
Battens: seconds .....,cesseceee O10 © Pr ae 
2in, by 4in, and 2 in. b Gin. .. oo g10 


in. by 44in. and ain, by sin. | 10 O09 910 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
tia. and rin, by zim. .......2m2 0 10 a than 


ttens, 

bP "Best inidaiing “‘Daasig > se Sat aft . 
ir tim Best m Danzig per go 
or Memel(average specification 410 © g 0 © 
Seconds ...... cosces @ § @ 46430 0 
Snail iar (int "yoin.) .... gze 6 g1r5 © 
Small timber (6in. to 8in.)...... 9 @ @ 4310 0 
ME antacnsasoscesse. 2:29.83 0 © 

reigns eeee best average).. 3 § © 315 0 


Joingrs’ Woop. 
White Sea: First yin i At per standard. 





9. DY SE Miccttccrscsessces, 968.6: 0 me © © 
«bygin. ... cceeseee 22 @ @ 2210 0 
shin by 7 in. eo 810 o 
3in. byrtin. 1810 © 90 0 0 
” 4 BOO mg Ay 1710 0 19 @ O 
in. 13 10 t 
Third pace dod by és in, ’ ee 
and gin. ..... perros a 1310 o 2610 © 
Poursbent’ Sees gin. by ian Irie Oo 210 0 
LS, He chesesecscce 82 © @ G8.30 © 
Do, 3 in, bygin........sccee 18 0 0 1930 0 
DOR schis scsnvcezssaiesiuees. WMA © 13 0 8 
yes te yellow deals, 3 in, by . 

POOP eweeewrseererereme Tf °° z s. 
Borat: BY 9 te eee cee eee m%0 0 1 P ° 
Battens......., scvcddeiececeess 2 @ B38 26 © 
Tike yellow deals, 3 in. by 

TIM. cede cccescnccccesccese 13 %0 O° ™4 98 © 
Do. 3 in. by 9 histéiiesss 36.0 © 84 6 6 
WRUNG iccrntscicsesiinteus 36 @ 8 s °° 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
woop. 


White Sea and Petersbu 
First white deals, 3H. trim. 1410 0 15 10 





° 
” ” v9 in, 1310 © 1410 0 
ic 5k tind dn ond aces'en um o89 - eo 
Sed i ai i by $1 in, 1310 0 1410 0 
” ” ” in. by 9 in, ™z2106:©636 tj 190 © 
” ” ” ae eemese to 9 i910 36 
Pitch-pine : deals ............ s 18 oo Woo 
U er@in,thickextra ....... 010 0 1 0 0 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes .. 33 © © upwards. 
ae secesessesccccccse #2 0 0 84 © OC 
TN ccc accu Gao 10 o 
Eee Cf nat ~ om ep apatesnans oo oo 200 
per ft.cube.. o 6. 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— . 2 
argasin epedinceeies os 6 @ 3 6 
St P ike lnin oe eo4° e288 
Wainscot Oak gs, per ft. cube .. °5 0 0 5 6 
Dry Wainscot O , per ft. sup. as 
MOU: sieacen caichiscdshiedcete co7 co o 8 
Zin. do. do. coos @ © GH + « 
Ory eeagr--Hantens, Tebes- 
co, per ft. sup.asinch ..... ° og oon 
Sel Flows, per ft. sup, as 
Sbtbndhenrsdencccetesece o=s¢ € a6 
Dry Bes we ap American, per ft. sup. 
eekban petubensncpucs ée oom or0 
Sihbdeesacsesse 17°00 @ Ooo 
Besar Wicca cs : 
nite enab ue Réessedens\ 0656." °¢ 


Bip ot 
I gt in. yellow, planed and 


rin. by 7 - Yellow, planed and 





JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered. 
Railway Vans, per ton, 
Zant £86 4 
cee rg lemma >. 5 : 750 
’ 9590 
“a. Tees and Chann aes ordi- 
SOME: cticdbeneuncee means 17 6 8197 6 
Flitch Plates palidicobeccscoce ce a.e. Owe 
Cast Iron Columns and S 
cakowirdaee wie F86 8s 6 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London, 
Iron— s. d. 4s d 
Bars...... iseemame 936.0 6 @.8 


merchant quality ........... 8 oo 810 0 
Staffordshire “‘ Marked Bars" .. 1010 © hs. F. 
Mild Steel Bars .......... wae See “Eee 
Hoop Iron, basis price...... ww, @ 5 S. 2Ae 

19. 99 .. @alvanised.......... ° ‘is 


Sizesto 20g. wuww— 915 O@ = = 
" ” se Be wececene BOTS GD ee 
12 5 o . + . 
Sheet Iron , Gabvaniseds at, ordi- 
one, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
BG OP ME Biss cocdtocebe cance 215 0 «= « 
” wo @2g-andaqg. 13 5 0 * + * 
® pe Cb Micccseccese, 36, 5. .@...:*:.9.* 
Shoot ‘tron Galvanised; flat, best 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 1600 * + * 
os o» «=0«._«s ge andagg. 1610 0 + + - 
Gatvatleed 2 SE Bik cpvectce ee: lS CUS 


Sheets :— 
"Ordinary ses 6f 108; 0 1215 © 
oe >t tnt 3 «5 ° Mic? 


sin sta tees iy 34 Ae 


ft. by 20 
pk ch oad 4 zmiswo + « * 
” ” aa g, and 24g. wi0 +f * 
26 J. nnnerene 14 09 0 eo .)0-@ 
Cut nals, 3 fn. to 6 in. edeakoe on 95° gt 0 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
£ad4. ££ % 4 
Lae eee, Beene, 2 Ee 13 15 . sie ey 
aeeeenenae ipenenee 26. § ae ae, 
SVS CE Te Bees cdtneeee ~ WO-15° 0 emi 
sere: eee meee come ee ne te 16 15 0 . . 7 
Zinc— 
Vieille Montagne .. .. ine ae OS ee 
PEE ROR ER See | a ee eee 
Coprer— 
trong Sheet 2.26.00 th o oF * - 
This an nla PP ASpOrr VE ath ° = ie 
Copper nails ....02.00+< an ° ot * 
Pee thes, th © or * = = 
__ lpnggi ee ahabokat gata “i ~ aaa a 
er, NGOS 2200 me or 4 7 a . 
= ah Tago etceee of o o 6 - * 8 
Tinmen’s ..ccscccscsccte 95 eo eo 8 ° . 
ipe eeerenseteetee 19 e°og 7 . 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 








tg oz. thirds ., ......... ft. delivered. 
” fourths..... eee I » lg ” 
06 OE, TH dita cdccces o MG ” 
» fourths... . o- ea ” 
#6 os. thirds .. eeccee ~ 3eda. ” ” 
32 oz I heed cbénes dé ar tds af po = 
a Rg eens fe iT) 
Fi NEI Wildin cn'vs ences . 2 m1 Po on 
. BO Me cndtocs senscece s 
} Hartley's Rolled Plate... 22277” agi ece: 
Ld Ld ” Mecercce ~- ”s Li} 
” os ” ee ae _ ” ” 
OILS, &c. 
& s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon @ 110 
. in drums........ an . 
Boiled os me fn drumisenn ne os ; : 
Turpentine, in'barrels..... i 5 b H 
Geitne Grd Ene Wii i per tou 29 rs 
ddindannte as needs 19 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty.......... perewt. o 8 © 
SRO Ta iss hea oe enc vn 0c dene ww Ph bam tm ° 
VARNISHES, &c. 
Per gallon. 
Zs. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish oo me ee Fe nee Oe oe s 8 


Polo Capel Oalbssiiiissas-225.. + -0e2c,0c.c 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 2... 4.0004 s00c0sac om 
. ots 


TINO Steals dagtancsoees cancareaccen 


Tee eee eee eee ee a 


Wrench and Brush Polish . .... .. +... <0» 


me 
mS 
eoomeeomooooo00o0o ao 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


THE INDEX _—_ TITLE-PAGE) for for VOLUME LXXXIV. ey 
June, 1903) was given as a supplement with the 

sonanie tele 1. 
srivime stim wn renepint mh, a. 


act 
READING CAS ith Strings, $d. each. 
THER EIGHTY. > VOLUME 


bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. 





Nat. Tel. 6112 Gerrard. Telegrams, “‘ The Builder,” London. 
CHAEGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
‘ONH, CONTRACTS, NOTICES IS8U8P BY 
RATE SODIES, COUNTY. ND OTHER COUNCILS, 
BCTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES BY TENDER, 
LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, &c. &c, 
Siz OE CREE. ccccccccveccscccscccvewscessoed 6a. Od, 


GITUATION VACANT, PARTNERAHIPS, APPRENTICNSHIPS, 
8 . , 
TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


@ix Mines or under ............-- sneer sneenceeeceee ad, 
Bach additional line 4. 
Terms for series of Trade Advertisements, and “for front page, and 


PPeeereeer treet treet ett te 








ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
ORDERS TO DISWUONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o'clock on WHDNESDAY MORNING. 





fhe Publisher cannot be responsible for ee. 
MONIALA, &c. left at the Office in advertisements, and 
strongly recommend: that of the latter COP ns ONLY should be sent. 





EDITION Printed on THIN poy for FOREIGN and 
IAL CIRCULATION, is issued every 


READING CASES, { ,, NINEPENOR RACE. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


“THE BUILDER” (Published 
the Office ae ee on van of Gop Uae eg pe 
iy Hoy —_ PREPAID. To ey 
Busope, Ameria, ealand, am. 
j. M A 
Srnsent cama tae oe 
Catherine-street, W. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
at the Publishing Office » a. pe cements 


cS SAO 


supplied a 
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Ld : 346 [Oct. 3, 1903. 

ie mraeuncnetereses wi onneiniaistasct ot ———————— a 
a COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 

Lie 3 f 
a ie 3 . 
i a { ) (Por come Contracts, e., Wilt open, but not fnoluded in this Lit, Wes previous iseues) . eh 
oe 4 eu 
1 3 at 2 

- d | } bar 
¢ Ee i 
1 Hl | COMPETITION. * 

1 D 

Fy ; i ' , 
ie whom Advertised. Premin | a 

j é ; “ ty 

a a | Nature of Work. By - he denver > 

“ft ae '*New Cotton Exchange seossesesssesese sesso sessetees . Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd! I ois oh nec sos soccns sbinscriancercambbesens No date, 

qi qi = ; or 
4) 9 a ee | | Ket = 

4 i a be 

| tie | CONTRACTS, P 

Pie kasd ea 
on rd . Bea } 

Die. ait fenders t re 
tae | ‘43 Matare of Work or Materials, By whom Advertised. Forme of Tender, &<., supplied by Rohe, rd bi 
vag: ¢ tae z 
A 19o8 ; 

3 aoe i 
7 + oor House, hen . sorseeseceeess Secegseneuee QM n & Son, Architects, my gt —— soduibaasesees Oct. 1 ~ 
¥ ; : ee Brick bound. wall, Waliness Elec. Stn., Frederick-rd...| Salford Corpora aveedion' ul Borough E Engineer. Town Hall, Salford ......... 00000 .ccscesrseecesees Oct. 5 
bie | 13%; School, ae | Lady wned ‘s@rammar 8. Govars| J. Bilson, Architect, 23, Parliament-street, Hull ....... ees do, 
Te ; 4 j 1G. W.R. aaatl G. K, Milla, Paddington Station, Londoa soslemiealanisontiios et 6 
ime ft ; te @ . 0. 
ia | :§ fi | do. uu. 

ue ae i do. do. sl 
+, % Bi: do. do. u 

+) @ $2715. Borongh Surveyor, Bridge-street, Walsall ......-.s0.cecsscecsene sees do. € 

‘4 i ea: Heaton & Co., Surveyors, Wigan. BNET ES ae do. tl 

eo 4 4 W. Parlby, Gas Engineer, Gasworks, Hereford . ‘ do. Pp 

a ae Borough Engineer, Town Hail, Wolverhampton .. ao, a 

- | ibe ales C. 8. Nelson, Architect, 15, Park-row, Leeds ............... a4 k 
ae oe: ‘| Alnwick Mechanics’ Institute......... Secret Raigad ingtttute, Alnwick....... us do. | «i 
} i, eae Mansfield (Notts) Town Council ...) R. J. Va Surveyor, Mansfield .. wonee do. | 
a ies U.DL. a Brown, Surveyor edlingtan saveesene uw, | 
fe ce EY seed ‘T, Goldsworthy ~ elgg ea da | 

SPP eS .-| R. G. Nicol, Engineer, Aberdeen... ios - do. 

tS fee + F. H. Mack: Givi! Engineer, Dart > do. v 

i. ‘3 | A Gastenes Aseathect Hansowerti 0 Ay ’ 

re ‘= a wo as men er, 7 
bia. it T. H. Richardson, Engineer, Hemsworth ... : a | 

# s+seceep A. R. Robinson, Surveyor, Town Hall Building . oe dv. 
i | Generating Station and Shed ............ | BR. aeay foe . Boroug iy Market Bi _ Kiimarnocs... do. 

a Bridge Works, Wilts and Berks. Canal ...... Leow & Billa iar, Kogineers 75K neers, 78, King- — ~— a neees do. 

ie S &c., Caverswall-lane, Bl od 3.8 Oct. 8 | 
at ‘3 Rebui ~— Bassenthwaite Halls, Keswick, ae Wows 1. Museum Square. honey oon lebdnaies do, 

Se i Sewers &c. csenah Seatinsnioree ceaninesumnanbinbiahsinke bent | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Sunderiand ...;...... do, 
a: ae ee Laying Undergrou nd Telephone Pipes (Contract No. 7) r Corporation ............... my Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester................... do. 
5 Fen Additions to House and Stabling, Bepton, Sussex... snoceeeoeees . Buck, Architect, Horsham...................0:0 do, 
: 8a: Five Houses and §) Cwm, near w Vale, Mon... eeeces see see E. N. Johnson, Arehiteet, Risca, Mon ...... visses| Oct, 9 
Bas: Sewers, &c., Meltham. near Huddersfield ................. endeseduacse J.B. 5 ye Engineers, N ew-atreet, “Hudderstield.. PER do, 
i aa *New Coast Guard Station, Walton Creek .. ........... The AAAIANEY cocees.ceccovessescessoeses orks Department, 21, Northumbertand-avenue, \ Wie.. do, 
is Schools, A street. Harpurhey............... sonenienons Manchester Corporation ...............J Borough Survever, Town Hall, Manchester . | Oct. 1 
tent Free Library, Salter-row, UNE ints seetanitinnoens ss ilendiied Garside & Pennington, Architects, Pontefract . iucsan Sob eclesd hc do. 
Fe Si} Three Houses, Colwyn-road, West wn <icaiabben deotnanenene PF. E. Boaz. York-road, West Hartlepool ............... 0.0... c0.ceceerceeeee ees} do. 
te Hous, Shibden, Yorks ....... «se Mactan? spikes Sail Walsh & Nicholas, Architects, Harrogate. do. ‘ 
a3 ff Thirty Houses, Seven Sisters, near Neath ......c.+-..00c0.] Mr. B. B. BEVAN sosscscssessssssescee-ssee] J, Cook Rees, Architect, Neath , ‘ do. ‘ 
ta tf Wood Annexe, @&c., at Cattle Market, Geldern-road ...| leeds THOR .ccsescsessse veneered F. Mitchell, Architect, Alblon-street, Leeds. do. 
: ai Business Premises, Ballinamallard, [reland .......s0.| Mt. H. A. BUEKG sesssssscesmee] T. Billott, Arebitect, 37, Dariing-street, Enniskillen... do. 
ae t% 37 Seven Cot Ireland ..... nnsimumywaieneeensieien -| Townpatrick R.D.C. . bc: canes BR. Nolan, Engineer, Workhouse, Downpatrick ..,...... ‘i do, 

4 it ; ie in feos : or Altred-<trest Schools cabuaiilinniaiivablanied mesg ad Education Committee... Borough § late ag Town a aaa ie desi on a do. 

ef ae f ewgate Ga Margate a. ee | A. Borg, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Margate . “ ~| Oct, 19 

14 Hy i / Water Hy Deen orks, Bast _ District (Contract 2 A. Latham, Civil 15, Cectl-square, - etconenseve ” do, 

a: a3 Schools, &c., Nantygio ... ecese sensesesseneneserecssersences| AbDorystwith Sehoot Board ... one Rt lL. Roberta, Architect, A pid conevées do, 

4 24 Water Supply Works ............... ‘Bedford Corporation.. 5 —— es 28, Victoria-street, 5. o do, 
4 a4 Filter Beds, &c., Blackbog  ....<.......s005+ Hamilton (N. B.) Waterworks Coma W rs Galen taoome Civil atin 146, West i Wat Non i Giaagow pa do. ; 
1 Cuttall Sewer, SC. mweesereesesseresesnssseesernertescetn Bridgwater i cenmeeouees mermsmnnnemnes, | 
if ; a4 Soldiers’ Home. Fair Green. Mullingar, Go. Meath ... ‘The Committee .......0+.. «| A. E. Jovee, Architect, Mullingar, Ireland ..... we do. 
he Y i Sewerage Work. 3} miles, oi, &c., or. Nottin’h’m) Rasford R.D.C... ..| Elliott & Brown, Engineers, Nottingham... a ao, 
rae | ie Iaying Sewers, London-road, St. Hastings Corporation .................4 P. H. Palmer, Civil . Town Hall, iin saves do. 
bad ay Ri bey me Padiham ‘anes County Council .....,....0:0.+.4 Count: ncil Offices, reetee . hiaddices do. : 
Tei | ip? worn bs toes 3 fovens Beckenham U.D.C.......10-ccreeseeessesed I's Surveyor, Beckenham . i do 
“BY ae. ; “Roadma So and mage J Works — mae seeseseesceseseseses | Willesden District Council ............ Council's meer. tag ser Kilburn, N. w. ia Oct. 13 
18 ie i} Fioors, &c., at Asylum, Do’ conetoneese "The Committee ............. .P, Mt Architect, Fovle-street, mndonderry Saivaiciean tnslawebe do. 
ie Road Mai MORRUIERI, BA: siccisorssnrinesnnesnreeie Gti nscaasacenonnens Parshalton U.D.C. icoccccccssseeee] We W. Gale, Civil Engineer, High-street, Carshalton | do. 
“a : Sewage Works Es tondon, &C........cccsccsssscscccccsceenccs| UifOrd UDC. secuecccccccceee | He Sha w, Civil Engineer. Town Hall, Lif re Sotsineclpotseal saseuth sii payers do. , 

NE Be *Roadmaking - Sewer Works .. ..| Hi GIO. issstitesaions é tere I's , 99, Southwood-lane, Highgate. N.. dn. 

WF Clearing Site... “Bethnal Green Borough Connell h Surveyor, Town Hall, Bethnal Green .. do, 
yh “External # at Relief Station, Stockweil-road Lambeth Guardians .. ae aeed ns’ Offices, Brook-street, Kennington-road,. 8.E.......+....-.---+- Oct, 14 

“he i *Supply of Horse Brooms and Slop Carts... “Woolwich Borough Council ........| Borough Engineer, Maxey-road. SN ee Oct. 

ot if Piiework, West-road Quay Wall to the New * < Beaee Ipswich Nock Commissioners......... T. Miller, Civil Engineer, 9, Thoroughfare, Ipewien.. do. 

ait it Earthenware Drain Pipes... sessceeeeeeee | Croydon Town Cound... ¥. C. Lioyd, Town Hall, Croydon. .... oe do, 

Bilt "Extension of Post Office at “Heretord ..- "| Commissioners of H.M. Works, fe BLM. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, ee a Oct. 16 
mee it Bao hap Articles for 12 months 20.00.00... ccc cccsessece Metropoligam — Company ...| Company's Storekeeper, Neasden Station, Es Oct. 19 | 
} , | of Repairing Shed and Shops, Neasden .. Secretary's Office, 32, Westbourne-terrace, W, ; do. ' 
i Be on ee Sewer, and Tarpaving Works “Hendon U.D. Sees eben ..] Counetl’s Engineer, Council Offices, Hendon |. sac do, 

= ; hn ae Ventilating New Cunel. Schis., Brislington| Bristol Education Committee... Holbrow & Oaten, 9, Clare-atreet, Bristol do 
a i's ; ext m of Boiler House, at Workhouse . Gueabhivcnaiiihs Ary a Guardians ..........000000. F. J. Smith, Architect, Parliament ae ictoria-etreet, 8 W. Oct. 2 

ee *Engine Shed, &€., Acton -. aemnaH FSF 2 Engineer, Paddington Station, W . ns, V bo do. 

Bis tou *Additions to Police Station, Portland..." Dorset Sending “Joint Committee] ] County Surveyor, Shire Hill, Dorchester “| Oct. | 27 

mb | pt Water mg Works...... Rimapeerttipe (Coven) UDA. sessesee] T. W. Latham, Engineer, Kingsbridge ......... wet Nov. 2 | 

ai } ; *Shops and Sunday School ‘Premises, Swindon . “Wesleyan ee Trustees......... W, F. Bird, Architect, Midsomer Norton, vine .. Nodate. | 
a | : 7 School, &c., WANG, LOCUS 0.000 000-00s00e: ceveseece Danby & Simpson, Arebiteets, 10, Park-row, Leeds weccccssssceceeeee AO | 

Ue i bop and Residence, High-street, Southwoid, Suffolk Mr. F. Fastaugh .. | A. Pells, Architect, Beccles do, | 

ie ia Hal Ponypodl cece aie ‘Presbvteria — Ww. A aerten Dowdnerra te veyors 13, Rezent-etreet, Barts - 

mt t § Nhouaewnbeacunlons v n of Wales . wekner, & Co., Architects, port, do. 

a P Electric Lighting Works _ ssteeveecees seveseseree | St Barnet Valley 0.D.C. . ...| H. York, Surveyor, Station- -road, New Ate, “> aeons frees Me, do. 

1 ? & ———__—___ 

Vie ati mene — ee ~ 
| i ; Pas : wtnbiaeiy 

i ' PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 

iy has 
i Nature of Appointment. vt By whom Required, Salary. —- 
= . oo 
| Bein of Works .. diies ibis | “Heston and Isleworth U we.| 42. 48. per week . 
H ughtsman and © he U 
{ earns ees (Borough Engineer's eva ne Uni es Waterway Not a nae 
Engineering Draughtsman ............ en ae ee Not Stated We straivtnlbibeatee 








Those marked with an asterish (*) are advertion’ tm; his Number, Coen petition, iv, 
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oh TO CORRESPONDENTS. HIGH WYCOMBE.—Town Hall. Messrs. Batemans and A. Hale, architects, Birmingham :— 
NOTE.—The r ty of signed articles, letters, 
4 . } | 
pA Lm se read rests, of course, with the wid pin for| Deduction Deduction Deduction if 
ender. ollingtou | for Ketton for Bath with Ordinar 
on undertake to return rejected communi- Stone. | Stone. Stone. Plaster. 
Letters or communications ond mere news items aS £ | . - 
which have been duplicated Sr caer iooeeh are NOT sone dys Ae ae ee ee 12,197 | 10 | am 0 | % 
DESIRED.  artorn F Torani patonodspets niles ; 12,169 - add 125 | m4 i 
poperuie: ed apeote d& Sons... 12.043 126 210 73 
pec —- A scgal 3 ee By zhes. Rowbotham "ia CS A ee 12,000 add 120 | 213 73 
tion of not. No notice can be taken of anonymous | Stephens Tastaw & Go Lai ne wg ee — bo 
pena ns ny Ont were ae rt i, BOG. 5:5 pd _ 45 add 180 | 380 142 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and | 8. F. Halliday... 11.545 98 188 515 ‘0 
giving addresses. Webster &Cantion. = 11383 | 108 | 398 248 63 
Any commission to a contributor to write an article Groves & Sons............. bvattés 11,280 i 91 ist 310—G siting 300 100 
or to execute or lend @ drawing for publication, js | Lee & Son... sachets 11.273 % | 186 ae ee 205 
given subject to the approval of the article or drawing, Hy. Mi caccsse punite basiiccasetccseS ck 11.190 158 °0 | 339 36 
when received, by the Editor, who retains the right | %° Darlington 11.180 ce ed hen a 
to reject it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the Jas. Lovell .......... Da ele tits 11,127 11 ' 110 | 54) 125 
author of @ proof of an article in type does not neces- chm ab) hing, Bp pe URE 11 077 56 ’ 209 i 331 oe 
a 3 imply its acceptance, gto padaaant eige eee to 10971 13) 60 380 30 
communicatione r ; BEI siirivansinnsssacinnives snsssniis y 10.787 | 337 537 150 
enatters should be eddreased to THE EDITOR | there | O°: Gitwon wn) eras | oo | oo) ee 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively | ° M2! € Son, High Wycombe wae | I ee a 


business matters should be addressed 
PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. Bias 











TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this headin 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reac 
us not later than 104.m. om Thursdays. {(N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building-owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders a unless the 
amount of the Tender is given, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


* Denotes accepted. ¢ Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ALNWICK.--For the supply of road metal, for the 
Urban District Council, LC Geoffrey Wilson, ‘Tews 
Sarveyor, Council Uffices, Green Bat, Alnwick :— 

For Division No. 1 (Moor Roads), 
Per cubic yard 


at depots, 
: 8. 

Wm. Appleby, Bank Top, Alnwick ......... 7 0 

2 Fer Division No. 2 (Town Streets). 

Wm. Appleby, Bank Top, Alnwick ......... 0 

For Division No. 3(Scuth and 

a ‘ast Roads). 

rhemas Coxon, Denwick, Alnwick ......... 6 0 





AMMANFORD, —For building three houses and shops 
for Mr. Jonathan Jonea, Liangadock. Mr. David Jenkins, 
¥°R.1.B.A,, architect, Liandilo : 

William Evans, Tirydail, Ammanford, £1,206.* 





BRIDLINGNON.—For the lengthening of the Clough 
Rridge, for the Corporation, Mr. E. R. Matthews, C.E., 
Town Hall, Bridlington :— 


Urinal, Crane Wharf. 


J. H. Hudson......... £241 15{ J. Sawdon, Brid- 
W. Barnes .......... 219 0 PNOOE sstsistvacsee £185 0 
C. SUGE van iiss ceicces 212 10 





Retaining Wall, Clough Bridge. 


J. H. Hudson ... £498 19 6 | J. Sawdon, Brid- 
&. Musk ........, 337 0 0 lington* ......£249 0 0 
W. Barnes 318 16 0 








= BRIDLINGTON.~—-For the erection of a greenhouse, 
Quay-road, for the Corporation. Mr. E. R. Matthews. 
C.E.. Town Hall, Bridlington :— 

W. Nettieship, Quay-road, Bridlington...£127 10* 





_BRISTOL.—For the erection of Hanham-road schools, 
Kingswood, for the Gloucestershire Education Com. 
miteae. Me. Sg Mackay, architect, Richmond-place, 
Kincewond, near Bristol. Quantities by Mr. nar 
eau, ro, ) Maynard 
‘orse & Low , £14,500 0 0] Cowlin & Son £12 35 

Walton& Son 13.570 0 0! Wilkins eau gee 





Bennett Bros. 13,385 0 0| Suns ...,. 7 

Love Bros. ... 12,88 0 0}Adams & 1674 0 0 
J. Browning. 12734 0 0! Jefferies, 

G. Humphreys 12680 0 0! Oldland 

FE. Clark ...... 12,600 0 0| Common, 


Stevens & Bas- Bristol® ... 11.396 0 0 
tow .... 17.418 0 0} J.E.B. James 10,795 19 8 


A. J. Beaven 12,390 0 0 
Pinmbing and Gas Fitting. 












Slade & Bridgman...... £780 | J. E. B. James 0 
A. & J. Tuteher ......, 730 | 8S. H. Povey EN ED “Se 
G, F, Tuckey SE PERR TAA 684 | Wilkins & Son*.......... 595 
Arthur S. Seull .......... 670 | A. E. Wilkins............ 594 


Heating by Low Pressure. 


Dark Bros 748 14] Welch & So & 
+ RP eee eee neon 4 u 
Bradford 2... 609 15 | Williams & Song’. 400 | 
Skinner & Go." . "452 0 relamedag wk 
§ Arrangements of scheme not fully estimated, extras 


required considerably amounted eee 
tender. y above the accepted 








CHEADLE (Cheshire).—For the erection of shops f 
Messrs, Burgona, Ltd. Mr. Edward Hewitt, F.R. BA. 
chester, tenes Mee Wreck elie 0k Breen. 

‘ 0 = nk 4 
mse th Ma rs x Hewitt, 33, Brazen 
< bbert .........83,325 | Padmore & Sons ..... 23.080 
Macfarlane & Son ... 3,295 | Burgess & Galt* 3, 
“L.A i Sie! re RE ences 3,033 











CROOKSTON (Renfrewshire).—For the erection of a 
Poor-House, for the Guardians. Messrs. Mac Whannell & 
Rogerson, architects, 58, West Regent-street, Glasgow :— 

Masonry. —- George Henderson, 
21, Oakshaw-street, Paisley...... 
Carpentry. — J. Baxter & Son, 

20, Catherine-street, Glasgow...... 7,437 10 0 
Slating.—-A. Robertson, 31, Argy!e- 

street, GlasZOW 2.0... cecccceecceccc cee 
Plumbing. — Scott & Anderson, 

Barrhead «................. pips have 
Plastering. — Joseph Graydon, 


£18,430 12 9 


29, Craignestock-street............ 2,729 12 10 
Tilelaying.—Galbraith & Winton, 
129, St. Vineent-street ....... ; 2,364 11 4 


{Accepted tenders oniy.] 





DOV ER.—For additions to small-pox hospital, Poulton, 
for the Town Council. Mr. H. E. Stilgoe, C.E., Town 
Hall, Dover :— 

Lewis & Sons........ £421 0} J. Morgan .. ie 


seni 0 
Gann & Co............. 395 0 | Geo. Munro, Dover* ( 


2°8 
285 10 





EASTBOU RNE.—-For the erection of three football and 
cricket pavilions near Hampden Park, for the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. D. J. Bowe, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Eastbourne: 

Liewellyn, Eastbourne ...........c-ccerceecereereee £136 





GRIMSBY.—For the erection of a house, Bargate. 


Mr. H.C. Scaping, architect, Court Chambers, 
Grimsby :— 
Hewins & | Gilbert & Kir- 
Goodland -... £1,497 0 0 ton £1,967 0 6 
Waterman...... 1,435 10 0| Smith & Hod- 
son, Grims- 
a SadrOr . 1,360 0 0 





For the erection of a ladies’ bijou residence on the 
Hadley Wood Estate. Mr. Albert Kingwell, Hadley 
Wood, architect : 


G. Johnson ............ £3,589 | C. Wheeler ............ £2,972 
A. Mitchell ....:........ 3,510 ! F. Miuter............... 2,884 
Sprossam & Babb ... 3.438 | Hunt & Co............. 2,863 
L. & H. Patman...... 3,100 | S. Warboys ............ 2,729 
A. Fairhead............ 3,093 | J. Barker ........0--0. 3,727 





HAY RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL.—For the con- 
struction of sewerage and sewage disposal works at Tal- 
garth. ‘Mr. R. E. W. Berrington, M.Inst.0.E., engineer :— 


E. Powell....... £6352 0 0| Braithwaite & 

E. H. Page...... 6.91914 3} Cn.~...........£5,271 11 0 
J.E. Evans ... 5,398 3 5/|G. Holloway... 5147 0 0 
Johnson Bros..° 5.710 0 0! J. H. Macdonald*5,064 9 8 


W. H. Reading 5,453 0 0 
Engineer's estimate, £5,597. 





HAY RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL.—For the con- 
struction of water-supply works at. Talgarth. Mr. 
R. E. *Y. Berrington, M.Inst.C.E , engineer :— 

J. E. Evans ... 27.105 0 6| E. Powell ...... £4095 2 8 


John Laing ... 4,857 0 6| Peter Edwards 3,970 0 0 
Johnson Bros. 4,400 0 0} G. Holloway... 3,767 0 0 
Braithwaite & | W. H. Reading 3,600 0 0 

A cccktvcwcens 4,100 0 0| J.B. Macdonaid*3,430 0 0 


Engineer's estimate, £4,170. 





HIGH WYCOMBE.—For the erection of a lodge near 
isolation hospital, Clay-lane, for the Rural District 
Council : 

W. H. Sairey ...£354 0 0{ Nash & Sons,* 
J. Hatherley aw. 350 0 O} HighWycombe £345 0 0 
Senior & Clarke 31816 6) J. Bond............ 323 0 0 





LIMAVADY.-—-For the erection of cottages, for the 
Rural District Council. Mr. J. W. Wilson, Main-street, 
Limavady : : 

McCann & Gillespie, Limavady £529 110 
(Accepted for four cottages.) 
Richard Hall, Limavady ..... 


sonsenisi Sa ee 
(Accepted for two cottages.) 





LLANDEBIE.—For building new class-rooms and 
alterations te Penygroes School for the Llandebie U.D. 
School Board. Mr. David Jenkins, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 


Liandilo : 
Lewis Davies, Penygroes, Llandebie, R.S.O., £1,398." 





LLANDILO.—For alterations to hoslery premises, 
New-road, Liandilo. for Messrs. D. E. Williams & Co. 
Mr. David Jenkins, F.R.L.B.A., architect, Liandilo :— 





| Jones Bros,, Tirydail, Ammanford, £30.* 


LLANDOVERY.—For building a dwelling-house at 
the Old Chemical Works for Mr. Evan Pritchard, Verdre 
(brick and stone supplied). Mr. David Jenkins, F.R.LB.A., 
architect, Liandilo :-~ 

Wiliam Thomas, Trecastie, £379 15s. 


LLANGATHEN.—For building a vestry to the 
Methodist Chapel, Cross Inn, for ‘the Rev. B. B. Griffiths 
and the Building Committee, Mr. David Jenkins, 
F.R.LB.A., architect, Liandilo : 

J. L. and J. Lewis, Drysiwyn, Golden-grove, B.8.0. 
£296 5s. 6.* 





LONDON.—For rebuilding No. 20, Newgate-street, 
and No. 7, Rose-street, City of London, for Mr. Wm. 
Straker. Mr. H. Gardiner Gribble, architect, Woking. 
Quantities by Messrs. J. Rider, Hunt, & Co., 181, 
Queen Victoria-street, E.C. :— 

Spencer, Santo, & | Patman & Fother- 


CO oo sake tires conedce OD ingham £4,923 
Sims & Woods ...... 5,000} Johnson - & Son, 
Holloway Bros. ....... 4,977 Leicester}... ......... 4,360 


} Accepted subject to modification. 





LOWER GORNAL (near pre, For extensions to 
Robert-street Boys’ School, Lower Gornal,for the Sedgley 
School Board. Mr. A. Ramsel!, architect, Dudley :— 








J; Herbert.......... £2,597 0} Cave & Son : . £2,330 8 
Hilton & Caswell 2,499 4/ Oakley & Couison 2,319 v 
T. & 8S. Ham....... 2445 0] J. Dallow ......... 2,300 0 
C. Griffiths.......... 2,425 0} M. Round.......... 5 0 
5 ee 2.420 0 | E. Seckerson ...... » 0 
F. L. Jones ....... 2,391 0 | H. Gough, Wolver- 

Speke & Sons...... 2339 0| hampton* ...... 2,19 O 





MARAZION (Cornwall).—For the erection of schools. 
Mr. F. St. Aubyn, architect, Lambe-buildings, Temple, 


E.C. :— 
J. Miners, Marazion, Cornwail ......... £2,852 10 
H. Nicholas, Penzance, Cornwall ......_ 2,435 8 


G. Miners, Marazion, Cornwallt £2,050 0 
Mason-y, Pinmbing, and Smithing. 


H. Nicholas, Penzance, Cornwall ...... 1,685 15 
Carpentry. 
P. Walters, Penzance, Cornwall ......... 749 0 





PONTNEWYDD.—For additions to the Bridge End 
Inn, for Messrs. W. Hancock & Co., Ltd. Mr. Norman 
M. Brown, architect, Steam Packet Chambers, Dock- 
street, Newport, Mon. :— 

Dean & Sons ............ PD a 
J. Charles fate 675 R. H. Parkyn* ......... 5 
Gough Bros. ........... 669 | 





PUMPSAINT.—For building sheds for shooting . box 
near .Pumpsaint. for Colonel Methuen, Avonwood, 
Clifton, Bristol. Mr. David Jenkins, F.R.LB.A., architect, 
Liandilo :—~ 

David Davies, Brynerach, Lianwrda, Pumpsaint, R.S.O., 
£165 2s. 4d.* 





REIGATE,—-For the erection of a residence at Cronk’$ 
Hill, Reigate, for Mr. R. W. Neale. Mr. C. E. Salmon, 
architect, Bell-street, Reigate : 


Pc ANI ansecees phased £2,217 | Elsey & Sons .......... £1,293 
T. Nightingale ....... 1,359 | W. Wickman ......... 1,290 
Nightingale & Sons . ~ 1,250 | J. Waycott* ............ 1,150 





RHONDDA.—-For the execution of sewerage works, 
Trebanog, for the Rhondda Urban District Council. 
Mr. W. J. Jones, engineer, Council Offices, Pentre :— 
Enoch Bros........--...... £338 | Collins & Co., Barry*... £130 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co. 140 


WALTHAMSTOW URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL.— 
For providing a low-pressure heating apparatus in the 
Selwyn-avenue School, for the Education Committee. 
Mr. H. Prosser, Architect to the Committee :— 
Wontner-Smith & W.. Canaty 6. seston £295 0 

Gray ..c..cceecscse. £319 0} Russell & Co.......... 264 10 
Rosser & Russell... 315 0] Palowkar & son*, 








LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 
At the last meeting of the London School 
Board the Works Committee submitted the 
following list of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board's Architect :— 
CALVERT-ROAD SCHOOL (Greenwich)—Improve- 
ments to Girls’ School :— 





E. B. Tucker ...€2,365 0 0) Bulled & Co. ...€1880 0 6 
Martin, Wells, Akers & Co. ... 1865 0 0 
& Co. Ltd. 2788 0 0 J. &C. Bowyer 1859 0 0 
Levey & Son... 2,083 0 0 H.Groves....... 17% 0 0 
Rice & Son...... 2,019 0 0 Thomas& Edge 1,786 0 0 
Holliday & Smith & Sona, 
Greenwood, pe aoe 1756 0 0 
Ltd. ............ 1943 0 ©} Garrett & Son 1717 8 9 
Mitchel & Son 1897 0 0: T. D. Leng* ... 1649 0 0 


[See also next fage. 
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CREEK-ROAD SCHOOL (Deptford).—Hat!s and other | 


improvements : 

Staines & Son. £3,596 © © | Thomast Edge £2,915 0 6 

Martin, Wells, ' Johnaon & Co. 2.906 U 8 
& Co, Ltd... 3417 0 0) J. Greenwood, 


Akers & Co. ... 3.252 0 0 Ltd. . . 2885 0 6 
Smith & Son, Garrett & Son. 2884 3 7 
Be iccsuane R122 0 4G: T.D Leng...... 2742 0 0 


Treasure & Sons 3.055 0 0 General Buil- 
Bulled & Co... 2972 0 0 ders, Ltd.*.., 2,617 0 0 
Rice & Son ... 2,917 0 0 


DUNCOMBE -ROAD SCHOCL.--For 





senior mixed 


school ;- 
Williams & Son....... £1IL.S88 |} Perry & Co........... £10,967 
Gregar & Son ....... 11572 | Lawrance & Sous... 10,899 ° 
Killby & Gayfore .... 11,510] T. L. Green .........,. 10,776 
Patman & Fother- | Gough & Co........... 10.655 
ingham, Ltd....... 11,473 | J. & M. Patrick ....... 10,595 
Allen & Sons, Lud. 11,406 | Treasure & Son....... 10,571 
Miskin & Sons ....... 11.875 | L. H. & R. Roberts 10,427 
Simpson & Son ... 11,341 Chessum & Sons ... 10,354 


Grover & Son ....... 11,330 | Dearing & Son* 10,150 


Bin OTR sc icincteisecs 11,055 
GILL-STREET s8C CHOOL Clumehours ).—Drainage and 
sanitary works : 


Ashby Bros. ....... £2,564 0; J. & C. Bowyer ... £2,079 0 
Johnson & Co. ... 2,530 4 PJ. Peattte .......008 1,998 0 
G. Parker oo... 2,449 i | Williams & Son... 1,947 0 


Willmott & Sons. 2222 0| | R. P. Beattie®...... 1,909 16 
Rice & Son ...... » 21d 0} 





GOODRICH-ROAD SCHOOL (East Dulwich).--Special 
school for mentally defective children and a science 
room : 








Holliday & Green- Martin, Wells, & 

PS ee £A,603 0 Cy BAe iccesnnsic £4,413 0} 
Smith & Sons, Ltd. 4,500 0] Rice & Son,........ 4,366 0] 
W. Downs ......... 4499 0} Garrett & Son ... 4,342 6] 
E. Triggs .......... 44% 0} J. &C. Bowyer... 4,335 0) 
Stimpson & Co.... 4459 O/| Smith & Son ...... 4,205 0} 
Bulled & Co. ...... 4,440 ©} Appleby & Sons... 4,121 
Mitchell. & sen. ... 4433. 0 | TD. dveng*. .....< 4087 

Akers & Co.7...... 3,611 “0 


} Error in tender. 





KENNINGTON - ROAD SITE. — Special school for | 
mentally defective children :-— 


Martin, Wells.& Smith & Son .. £3,261 0 
Co., Ltd.......23,550 0 6! Akers &Co. ... 3.238 6 0 
Spencer, Santo, E. Triwgs......... 3.210 6 6 


& Co., Ltd... 3.529 © ©} General  Buil- 
Marsiand & Sons3.421 @ ©; ders, Ltd. ... 3181 6 6 
Rice & Son....;. 3367 © 6) Appleby & 


Balled & Co. .., 3.33610 5| Sons............ 31388 0 0; 
Mitchell & Son 3.307 0 0) 4. & M. Patric *k 8.124 0 0) 


Garrett & Son 3288 1310: T. D. Lenc* .. 3098 9 0 
Johnson & Co. 3.261 0 6 





LAVENDER-HILL SCHOOL. — Adapt! 
experimental science teaching : 
H, Bouneau ............2% 6} General 


ng room for 


Buikiers, 





Spencer & Co. ........ OO t> TS rss Li2 
London School Fur- | 
niture Co............. 86 10 | 
PLUM-LANE SCHOOL = (Plumstead). — ae 
apparatus :— 
Heavens B BOWE ..ccsisecsvevesttscsssasesssvesisss ree O 
W.. G. Camnon aivccecsisrsrene iuietervecsemeti 10m. O 
SF  QOMIAY. ssvcssticissrvses devienoeimaninveguen: aes 
J.&F. May bases .. O68 QO 
The Brightcide Foundry and Ex ngineer- 

ME Rig BO n ptneibbicehistoichonsdsasnkans ASR OO 
Clark, Bunnett, & Co.. “Ltd. bei Ags oO 
Wontner, Smith, Gray, & ie... eee | 4 
The Paragon Heating Co. Soashictionsexussimeinessc SUM Le 
Defries & Sons, Ltd.” ..........600..cc0csee. 481 








B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Herway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


eeriMa?Ea GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD | 
MAKING. 


SALTER’S SCHOOL (West Norwood), — Enlarge- 





ment :— 

Smith & Sons, | Treasure & 
Ltd. -. £14,460 6 01 BOM ......000 £13370 0 0 

Lawrance & J,& M. Pat- 
SONS 4... 1381S 0 0 PONE os vcccnnes 13,328 0 0 

Holliday & ig ‘Gr tr& 
Greenwook BOR ha eseees 13.326 12 3 

bay Spe 13695 6 Martin. Wells 
Appleby «& & Co., Ltd. 132% 0 0 

SONS © s.ccses 18500 0 0 Mitchell & 
e 8 ck. PS cain ccoess 13.286 0 0 
Higgs ....... 13,462 0 6] W. Downs ... 13186 0 0 

Stimpson «& J.& C, Bow- 
CO ssaans aaeee. ® o| yer ~. 19,908. 0.0 
Wallis « ‘Sons? 12.988 0 0 





SWAFFIELD-ROAD SCHOOL (Wandsworth).--Heat 


ing apparatus for enlargement : 
Sloper & Co. ......... £448 19] J. & F. May ........- £362 0 
Esson & Son ......... 390 «0 | Brightside Foundry 





Clark, Bunnett & and Engineering 


Oni, ER hisses uci BBG 0]. Co, EAD, vncsscsseccs ST 
W. G. Cannon ....... 365 Eates & Sons” ...... . 297 5 

UPTON HOUSE TRUANT SCHOOL, -— Fire-escape 
staircase :- 
Ashton & Green | R. H. & J, Pearson, 

i gf Sep £116 10 ) F _ Sage ar roe £92 
MeDowall, Steven, Hayward Bros, & 

& Co., Ltd, ....... 113 3 Eckstein, Ltd.* ... 86 0 

















W. A. Lascelles & Co, 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


{ ence names 


Telephone No, 1 13655 London Wall. 


0 HIGH- CLASS. JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


|| Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
" CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 


haiuras GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


‘Architects, Engineers, & Builders 


| will find that 


_THE BEST SELECTION, 
THE BEST QUALITY, and 
‘THE BEST VALUE in 


Drawing Requisites 
are to be obtained at 
The Architects and Engineers’ 
Supply Association, 
_ 74-76, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C 
Catalogue and Sample Books on application, 

















‘leas demp’ etaenltee railway 





THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lita 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for Hardeni Wat 
and Preserving Building Mateus 





HAM HILI STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
ing the Ham Hill 
Poonneen ten Ite Dees Bee ee 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London t:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 





Asphalte.—The tg and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Com (Mr, H, Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C,--The best and cheapest materials 


arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, = tun-rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte ors to the Forth Bridge Co, 


SPRAGUE & CO,’S, Ltd., 
*PHOTO”. PROCESS, 
4 & 5 East Harding-street, 
Fetter Lane, B.C, 








p deen tensa els, ‘&c., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with + ig 
METCHIM & SON (Sram haieeee 
“OTAR AND TABLES, 


UANTITY Lonvace 
‘or 1908, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post if. 








BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARE, 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Ln. 


Chief Offices: Great Western Chambers. Bath. 
London Offices: 18, Great Western Road, Paddington. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON &CO 


(BeTABLISHED 1838.) 
KING WILLIAM STEEST, LONDON, EC. 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue 


Registered Trades Mark, 


Poloncead Asphalta 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING, 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 




















EWART’S 
“EMPRESS” 
SMOKE 
CURE 


THE CURE FOR SMOKY GHIMNEYS 


OF 70 YEARS WE HAVE 


FOUND NO SMOKE CURE 
80 SUCCESSFUL AS THE 
“EMPRESS” 


POLLINA. 


EWART & SON Limited 
346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “SECTION 55” POST FREE 








AN EXPERIENCE 


SPI 


EXPERT ADVICE FREE IN LONDON 
RAIL FARE ONLY IN COUNTRY 














